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[WO’S TWO. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE LOCKED STUDY DOOR. 


SUTHERBURY Park was officially described in 
the local guide as one of the most eligible 
country seats in that part of England, and by 
a happy coincidence its owner enjoyed exactly 
the same reputation. Sir Wyverne Warring- 
ton-Browne was, in fact, a baronet and a 
bachelor, with an ample income and not a 
stain on his character. His age was that 
delightful decade which rewards those who 
have survived forty, the decade when every- 
thing is still permitted in moderation, and the 
zeal for excess has passed. His appearance 
was equally satisfactory; hair so fair that an 
odd grey strand was never noticed, a shapely 
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moustache, agreeable features with a benign 
expression, and the exact degree of portliness 
becoming to a gentleman of position with 
scientific tastes and political aspirations. 

After completing the usual strenuous cur- 
riculum provided by the public schools and 
universities of his native land, favouring the 
countries of less fortunate people, and giving 
London the benefit of his presence for a 
number of years, he had succeeded to his 
baronetcy and proceeded to gratify the county, 
and still more the adjacent town of Sutherbury, 
by coming to live in his ancestral home. 

This was some years before the remarkable 
series of events with which these annals are 
concerned, and in the meantime he had firmly 
established his reputation as a model magnate. 
In his youth, like all opulent and robust young 
men, he had been the hero of several romantic 
anecdotes, but except for a certain gracious 
gallantry of manner, there was now no hint of 
anything but the most circumspect austerity. 
His aged mother pronounced him a dutiful son, 
his acquaintances a charming neighbour, and 
his tradesmen an ideal customer. 

Amidst general acclamations he was chosen 
as Conservative candidate for the division, and 
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though the severest scrutiny of which the Liberal 
party is capable was instantly directed on his 
past, present, and probable future, even this 
unscrupulous organisation could only accuse him 
of having engaged a secretary who ought either 
to have been of another sex or else a trifle less 
picturesque. But when it was discovered that 
she had been educated at Girton, all doubts 
were of course instantly removed. 

When it is added that the baronet’s innocent 
hobbies were social reform and scientific re- 
search, and that his domestic arrangements 
were presided over by his mother, a lady who 
from her early youth had been renowned for 
evangelical principles and adamant virtue, 
it will seem almost incredible that events of a 
disturbing and mysterious nature should occur 
in such a household. But the waywardness— 
indeed, one may almost say, the irreverence— 
of Fate is quite extraordinary. 

It was in that pleasant season when gardeners 
have begun to sweep up brown leaves, and 
comfortable fires to blaze again, that the 
Dowager Lady Warrington - Browne prepared 
one afternoon to set out on her daily drive. 
She came down to the hall, and there, warm- 
ing his back before a noble fire and gazing 
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thoughtfully up at the timbered roof, stood 
her son. 

‘‘ Mother,” he said in a serious voice. 

His mother enjoyed seriousness, and thought 
it became a Baronet particularly well. 

“Yes, Wyverne?” said she with equal 
gravity. ; 

‘“T have been thinking over my defects.” 

‘“As a Christian no doubt you are quite 
right,” replied his mother, “but it is a habit 
you must get out of if you are going to be a 
public man.” 

‘But supposing I saw an opportunity of effect- 
ing a great improvement in myself, I think I 
should be justified in risking something——’ 

“Wyverne!” said his mother with consider- 
able severity, ‘““I cannot stand these moral 
wobbles. They are the result of your scientific 
studies. Science is demoralising to a gentle- 
man and fatal to a politician. What you need 
is definite opinions—and not too many of those ; 
just one for each bill.” 

“Believe me, my dear mother,” said the 
Baronet with dignity, “I have quite as high 
an ideal of a legislator as you. It is my 
ambition to do credit to my name and my 
constituency.” — 
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“Quite so. Well, read the Spectator and 
take plenty of exercise,” advised his mother. 
‘* Have you anything else to say to me?” 

_ For a moment he seemed to hesitate. Then, 
as if he were taking his resolution very firmly 
by the collar, he answered— 

“If you could only understand, mother, that 
even scientific research may have a moral 
basis 7 | 

‘Research invariably leads to regrettable 
disclosures,” pronounced his mother. ‘“ Look at 
John Bull!” 

Sir Wyverne shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well,” said he, “in that case I can only 
wish you a very pleasant drive. Wrap your- 
self up well.” 

With his suavest smile he saw the old lady 
enter her car and drive away. Then the smile 
died from his face and he walked very thought- 
fully to his study. 

That was at 2.45 p.m., as the butler who closed 
the front door afterwards testified. 

At four o’clock Lady Warrington - Browne 
returned, and at four-thirty sat in the drawing- 
room pouring herself out a cup of tea. She 
looked from the windows over a garden of 
regular beds and formal evergreens on to a 
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glimpse of well-ordered parkland, with stately 
trees all shades of green and yellow and bronze. 
The Dowager was of a calm and exceedingly 
orderly disposition. She was satisfied with all 
she saw, but there was something that she 
missed. Everything was in its place, except 
her son. He always took tea with her, and 
was most particular never to be late. She rang 
and the butler entered. | 

‘Please inform Sir Wyverne that tea has 
already been infused for several minutes,” she 
commanded. 

The butler went out and returned in a few 
moments with a curious expression. 

‘The study door is locked, your ladyship,” 
he announced. 

‘Didn't you knock ?” 

“Yes, my lady, but I couldn't get no answer.” 

“Did you knock again ?” 

“T knocked several times.” 

For one instant a shade of emotion appeared 
on the Dowager’s calm countenance. 

‘Miss Demayne isn’t with him, I trust!” 

“No, my lady, she went into the town more 
than an hour ago and isn’t back yet.” 

Lady Warrington- Browne became entirely 
calm again. 
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‘Sir Wyverne sent her, I presume ?” 

‘‘T understand so, my lady.” 

‘You are quite certain the door is locked ?” 

“Positive.” The butler’s manner became 
suddenly confidential. ‘There’s another curious 
thing, your ladyship. Sir Wyverne has ’ad a 
visitor—a young gentleman. He passed me in 
going out.” 

“Well ?” inquired her ladyship. 

“He never came in by the front door, and 
Sir Wyverne hasn’t been out, not all this 
afternoon !” 

“Was it no one you know?” 

“Never seen him before, my lady, that I'll 
swear to. He isn’t one you'd forget.” . 

“Oh!” said the Dowager. ‘‘ Young men are 
generally much alike. What was peculiar about — 
this one?” 

“Such twinkling eyes, so to speak, your lady- 
ship, and such a pleasant expression of his face! 
A most uncommon nice-looking young gentle- 
man, and most affable in his conversation !” 

‘Then he spoke to you?” 

“Yes, my lady. ‘ Horrocks,’ he said—know- 
ing evidently my name—‘I bet you don’t know 
me.’ ‘No, sir,’ says I, ‘I do not.’ ‘ Mr Archi- 
bald Fitzwyverne I am,’ says he, ‘and the girls 
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call me Archie, and I’m Sir Wyverne’s third 
cousin twice removed, says he.” 

“Good gracious!” cried the perturbed Dow- 
ager, “what did he mean by that?” 

‘He didn’t explain, my lady, but just winked, 
so to speak, and off he goes.” 

‘¢ And this person had been visiting my son!” 

‘Evidently, my lady.” | 

“A third cousin? Fitzwyverne?” reflected 
her ladyship. ‘“‘ Wyverne was certainly a name 
in my husband’s family, but I never heard of 
any Fitzwyvernes. I do not believe this person 
told the truth, Horrocks !” 

‘Well, your ladyship, that reflection, as it 
were, occurred to me likewise, but he was a 
most pleasant young gentleman, for all his 
manners was a little free—quite the gentleman 
and no mistaking him.” 

‘“H’m,” said Lady Warrington-Browne. 

She recovered her outward calmness, but in- 
wardly the equanimity which had never been 
disturbed for over seventy years began to be 
shaken. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE MISSING BARONET. 


Some time before dinner the Dowager appa- 
rently obtained some information of her missing 
son. She informed the butler that Sir Wyverne 
was not at home but would return later in the 
evening, and that the locked study was satis- 
factorily accounted for. A little before seven 
o’clock Miss Joyce Demayne returned, and at 
7.45 the two ladies sat down to dinner. 

The baronet’s secretary was twenty-eight, 
dar':-haired, of the most perfect figure, and 
with that clear pale complexion and serene 
mouth which go so well with the elevated type 
of womanhood. It is true that her nose turned 
up very slightly at the end, that her eyes 
were decidedly brighter, and the serenity of 
her lips more easily impaired by a smile than 
the usual elevated lady’s, and that after she 
had been irrevocably engaged a belated opinion 
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from a tolerably trustworthy source pronounced 
Miss Demayne a trifle wilful; but where has 
absolute perfection ever been found ? 

Lady Warrington-Browne had heard of her 
through a friend whose judgments were usually 
infallible. She was described as exceedingly 
well connected, refined, amiable, and accom- 
plished ; educated at Girton, where she had 
taken an excellent degree; well versed in 
current politics; and an anti-suffragette on 
intellectual grounds: a lady admirably qualified 
to be both a companion for herself and a 
secretary for her son. And with such a 
character, what mother would not have felt 
secure ? 

When this paragon appeared in person and 
was immediately described by the Baronet 
(though in the most ingenuous way possible) 
as one of the handsomest women he had ever 
met, the Dowager felt her first qualm. As 
she herself had urged her appointment with 
all the strength of her very resolute character, 
and as she never on principle admitted that 
she was wrong, criticism was unfortunately 
impossible, but several more qualms had fol- 
lowed. On the other hand, she had instilled 
into her son the highest principles, and she 
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was pleased to note that ever since he became 
a politician he had shown an increasing defer- 
ence for public opinion; while as for the young 
lady herself, nothing could have been more 
correct than her deportment. On the whole, 
the Dowager remained optimistic but alert. 

Miss Demayne seemed surprised at the 
Baronet’s absence. 

‘“‘He never told me he would be away,” she 
said. 

‘Does Sir Wyverne confide all his move- 
ments to you?” inquired the Dowager in a 
singularly searching voice. 

Miss Demayne looked a trifle startled. There 
was a gleam of animosity in the old lady’s eye 
she had never seen before. 

“Oh no,” she said, “but he doesn’t a 
bewilder me like this.” 

She laughed, but the Dowager remained 
stern. 

“May I inquire how he has ‘bewildered’ 

you?” 
“Tn the first place, he asked me to do some __ 
messages for him in the town which all turned © 
out to be quite unnecessary, and then as soon 
as I go he disappears!” 

‘Humph,” said the Dowager ambiguously. 

B . 
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Miss Demayne remained quite  good- 
humoured. 

“Then he did confide his secret to you?” 
she smiled. 

** Not personally.” 

“You mean he left a note?” 

‘No, I do not mean he left a note,” said 
the Dowager, so formidably that Miss Demayne 
pursued the subject no further. 

After dinner there seemed so little demand 
for her society that she said she would have a 
turn on the terrace in the moonlight, and the 
Dowager saw her no more till after ten o'clock. 
Then she came into the drawing-room with a 
certain brightness in her eye, as though she 
had lately enjoyed some not unpleasant ex- 
perience. 

“T have just had a curious encounter,” she 
said. 

“You don’t mean that any of the deer have 
got into the garden!” exclaimed the Dowager. 

“T met Mr Archibald Fitzwyverne,” she 
exclaimed. 

The Dowager looked a trifle startled. 

“That young man again!” she cried; “who 
on earth is he?” 

Miss Demayne in turn seemed taken aback. 
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‘“‘ He said he knew you well!” 

“T never met him in my life!” 

The two ladies looked at one another. 

‘Qh, but surely ” began the younger. 

“T tell you I never did! He deliberately 
lied,” cried the Dowager. 

Miss Demayne bit her lip and wished the 
old lady good-night. As she opened the door, 
the Dowager demanded— 

‘‘ Where did you meet him?” 

‘On the terrace.” 

‘‘ How did he come to be there ?” 

“T really didn’t ask him. When he told 
me he was a relation of Sir. Wyverne, I—well, 
I simply took everything for granted.” 

‘‘ He persists then that he is a relation !” 

‘¢ A second cousin, he said.” 

“ Second cousin!” cried the Dowager. “He 
is coming nearer and nearer !” 

Shortly after Miss Demayne had gone, 
Horrocks entered with the report that Sir 
Wyverne had not yet returned. Coming im- 
mediately on the top of the secretary’s curious 
story, this news considerably disconcerted the 
Dowager, especially as Horrocks declared posi- 
tively that Mr Fitzwyverne had once more 
made his appearance without troubling to ring 
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the front-door bell. She still persisted, how- 
ever, that she had positive assurance that Sir 
Wyverne would return that night, and pro- 
fessed herself confident of seeing him at 
breakfast and getting a thoroughly satisfactory 
account of everything that had happened; and 
with that she went stout-heartedly to bed. 

At breakfast, however, there was no sign 
of the lost Baronet. He had not slept in his 
room, and there was no message or letter from 
him. And then came a very startling dis- 
covery. With a decidedly pale face Horrocks 
informed her ladyship— 

“The end room and the blue room in the 
bachelors’ wing has been slept in, my lady!” 

“Last night?” cried her ladyship. 

“The maids found ’em slept in in the morn- 
ing, and told me, and I’ve seen ’em for myself, 
my lady! And some one’s been in the pantry, 
what's more!” 

“You mean we've had burglars?” 

‘Well, your ladyship, the odd thing is that 
I can’t manage to miss nothing at all.” 

The Dowager looked at him fixedly. 

‘“‘T don’t believe a word of it,” she announced, 
and forthwith set out to examine the rooms in 
the bachelors’ wing. 
4 
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In accordance with her immutable principles, 
she gave no indication that she had changed 
her opinion when she saw the beds: but there 
they were—slept in, beyond a doubt. 

“Tt is extraordinary how servants make a 
fuss about nothing at all,” she informed Miss 
Demayne, and set resolutely about her knitting 
as usual. 

Half an hour later her firmness at last suc- 
cumbed. Looking as perturbed as Horrocks, 
Miss Demayne came into her morning-room. 

“There is some one in the study!” she said. 

“You mean—not Sir Wyverne?” 

“Tt can’t be. The door is still locked, and 
yet I heard voices! When I tried the handle 
they stopped suddenly, and then I heard them 
whispering !” 

Though thoroughly alarmed by now, the 
Dowager gave her orders capably and 
promptly. 

‘Go at. once to Major Peckenham and bring 
him here! Tell Horrocks and James to get 
guns and stay in this room with me till he 
comes. Make haste!” 

Joyce Demayne sped off, and behind the 
locked door of the morning-room Lady 
Warrington-Browne and her garrison waited. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE STUDY DOOR OPENS. 


From their early youth, Sir Wyverne Warring- 
ton-Browne and Major Maurice Peckenham had 
been constant and devoted friends. At first 
Maurice was a few years the elder, which at 
a preparatory school gave him an almost god- 
like glamour in Wyverne’s eyes. He still, 
presumably, retained his lead in years, but 
by the time Wyverne was a Baronet with a 
five-figure income, and Maurice had retired 
from the army with his majority, a corre- 
sponding pension, and private means to the 
extent of fifty pounds per annum, the glamour 
had, so to speak, crossed over. 

In a happy hour for the Major, the Baronet 
permitted his friends to turn his eyes towards 
Westminster, and at once discovered that the 
first requisite was a capable local agent. Out 
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of his own pocket he endowed the post with 
a salary of five hundred pounds a year, and 
Major Peckenham took up his residence in an 
exceedingly comfortable little house near the 
foot of the High Street in Sutherbury. It 
was the old part of the town and the house 
was oak-panelled, with a long strip of garden 
running down to the river, and excellent cellar 
accommodation; while first-rate shooting on 
all the neighbouring estates and a comfortable 
two-seater added still further to the amenities 
of the situation. 

When Miss Joyce Demayne appeared on 
that momentous morning, she found Major 
Peckenham studying a file of daily papers 
from which he was extracting items of polit- 
ical importance. He was a well-set-up and 
well-groomed gentleman, with a black mous- 
tache beginning to grizzle, an alert eye, and 
the most correct views on all departments 
of life. As a Liberal agent, people said that 
this extreme correctness might have been a 
trifle disadvantageous, but as a Conservative 
agent he was allowed to be ideal. 

He welcomed Miss Demayne with the most 
appreciative smile; but when he heard her 
news, his gravity became extreme. 
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“This must not be allowed to get about in 
the constituency!” he said. 

“Yes; but first of all we must find out 
what it means!” she cried. 

“Mum is the word, whatever it means,” he 
replied impressively. ‘‘ Our opponents are 
capable of putting the worst construction on 
anything.” 

In a few minutes he had brought his two- 
seater to the door, and in a few more they 
were at Sutherbury Park. 

At the sight of the gallant Major, Lady 
Warrington - Browne made no pretence at all 
of concealing her relief. She dismissed her 
garrison, placing them, however, in a good 
strategic position in the hall, told Miss 
Demayne to remain under their protection, 
and asked the Major to close the door. 

‘Before you go up to the study,” said she, 
**T want to know what you've heard already.” 

“Only what Miss Demayne has told me. 
Thank Heaven, nothing has got about the 
town yet!” 

“Did she tell you pretty fully what she 
knows ?” 

‘Very fully—except perhaps about her con- 
versation with this fellow Fitzwyverne.” 
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“Ah!” said the Dowager significantly, ‘‘ she 
is sure to be concealing something !” 

The Major looked surprised. Like the Dowa- 
ger, he had begun by considering Sir Wyverne’s 
secretary a paragon, and he had remained of 
this opinion. 

“ Really ?” said he. 

She wagged her head salads knowingly. 

“There is something J haven’t mentioned 
yet,” she said. “I was sitting in the draw- 
ing-room between tea and dinner yesterday 
when a strange gentleman walked in.” 

‘Walked in! You mean he wasn’t an- 
nounced ?” 

“Oh, he explained that quite satisfactorily. 
He said Wyverne had asked him to lock in 
and explain that he was unavoidably detained, 
and would not return before night. I was not 
to be alarmed, he said, because he would cer- 
tainly arrive before bedtime. Wyverne had 
told him not to ring the bell, but just to slip 
in and tell me this quietly.” 

“Good Lord, what a rum arrangement!” 
exclaimed the Major. 

‘Ah, if you had seen the gentleman, Major ! 
He was the most discreet and impressive person. 
He told me some other very interesting facts too.” 
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What kind of facts ?” 

The Dowager closed her mouth firmly. Then 
she merely observed— 

“They were worth remembering.” 

At this moment Horrocks rushed in. 

‘Please your ladyship,” he cried, ‘ Miss 
_Demayne and me has been up to the study 
door again, and there’s a smell coming through 
the keyhole!” 

‘What kind of a smell?” demanded the 
Major, starting for the door. 

‘Miss Demayne thinks it’s chemicals like Sir 
Wyverne sometimes works with.” The butler 
lowered his voice, “But I think it’s a more 
serious odour than that!” 

The Major arranged the order of advance 
with the greatest precision. It was designed 
so that any shocking discovery should be dis- 
closed first of all to discreet eyes, and, if pos- 
sible, to no others. First came himself, then 
at a considerable interval Miss Demayne, and 
behind her the armed forces, with orders to 
change positions with her rapidly in case of 
any actual disturbance of the peace. The 
Dowager was posted in the hall attended by 
her maid and the housekeeper. 

Motioning the rest of the column to halt a 
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little distance back, Major Peckenham tiptoed 
to the study door and listened breathlessly. 

Unquestionably there was a subdued murmur 
as of hushed voices. Then he first sniffed the 
keyhole and afterwards carefully applied his 
eye to it. What he saw seemed to agitate 
him, and he threw a glance back at his main 
forces as if to see that they were ready for 
an emergency. And then he knocked firmly 
and loudly. 

There was dead silence within. 

‘Open the door!” he demanded sternly. 

Again there was utter silence. 

“If you don’t open the door at once I shall 
kick it in!” he announced. 

This time he distinctly heard a murmur, and 
a moment later a kind of gasp; but there was 
no answer to his summons. 

Turning his back to the door, the Major 
gave it a preliminary kick, not violent enough 
to do damage, but firm enough to indicate 
that an athletic gentleman was conducting 
the operation. 

A voice that made him start replied— 

“All right, Pll open it!” 

The key clicked, the door opened, and there 
stood—Sir Wyverne Warrington-Browne. Be- 
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hind him in the long book-lined study was a 
faint odour of chemicals, but not a sign of 
another living being. | 

“'Wyverne!” he gasped. ‘ You?” 

‘‘My dear Maurice,” said the Baronet, smil- 
ing (though it seemed rather a strained smile), 
“who on earth did you expect to find in my 
study but me?” 

The Major looked at his old friend steadily. 
Unquestionably the Baronet was not feeling 
quite at his ease. Then he turned and hailed 
Miss Demayne. 

“It’s all right,” he said. ‘ You needn’t any 
of you wait any longer. Tell Lady Warring- 
ton- Browne that it was only Sir Wyverne 
himself. He was — er — bugy with some 
scientific experiments.” 

Considerably surprised, the expeditionary 
force retired, and the Major entered the 
study and closed the door. 

“Look here, Wyverne, old fellow, what's 
all this about?” he asked. 

“All what?” said Sir Wyverne in his 
blandest voice. 
~“Tmmediately before I knocked I looked 
through the keyhole, and there was some- 
body else in the room with you!” 
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The Baronet was visibly disturbed. 

“Somebody else? Are you sure? Did you 
—er—see him clearly ?” 

“TI got a glimpse of his back.” 

‘‘Ah, that would only be me!” 

‘‘Wyverne, old chap, I’ve known you for 
getting on for forty years—both views of you 
—and it wasn’t you!” 

‘Very odd!” said the Baronet, falling into 
a chair and assuming a wondering expression. 

At that moment the Major’s eye fell on 
something on the floor. It seemed to project 
a few inches from the couch, as though the 
rest were underneath. Apparently it was 
made of black-and-white checked cloth. He 
said not a word, and curbed even the gleam 
in his eye. Laying his hand on his old friend's 
shoulder, he spoke very seriously but quite 
calmly. 

‘Remember, my dear fellow, you're a public 
man now, and we can’t afford to have queer 
stories going about. You can trust me im- 
plicitly.” 

Sir Wyverne jumped up and shook his hand. 

“IT promise you, Maurice, Ill come and tell 
you the whole yarn in a day or two; but I 
must have time to think things over first.” 
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The Major nodded. 

“Very well, I suppose we'll have to leave it 
at that, if you say so. But what am I to say 
meanwhile ?” 

‘What you just said to Miss Demayne.” 

‘But that doesn’t cover all these funny 
goings on, not by a long way.” 

“Dash it,” said the Baronet a little irritably, 
‘it’s your business to explain things away.” 

‘““My dear Wyverne,” said his agent gravely, 
‘vou must really get the hang of things better 
than that. It’s your function—the function of 
a statesman—to explain things away. My 
business is to diffuse an atmosphere of optimism.” 

‘Well then, diffuse one.” 

‘You've made it damned difficult,” replied 
the Major gloomily. ‘‘ Even saying you were 
doing scientific experiments doesn’t sound quite 
a serious enough occupation.” 

As he went out he glanced again at the 
thing on the floor. Apparently it had not 
moved an inch. | 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A REMARKABLE EXPERIMENT. 


It was on the second morning after the re- 
covery of the missing Baronet that he walked 
into Major Peckenham’s smoking-room. The 
Major had not seen him since they parted in 
his study. He looked at him narrowly now, 
and was struck by the contrast between the 
gravity of his expression, taking it as a whole, 
and curious gleams which every now and then 
ht his eye. 

‘‘Have you plenty of time on your hands, 
Maurice?” he began. “I have a good deal 
to tell you.” 

His friend assured him the day was at his 
disposal. 

“You may find a little difficulty at first in 
crediting all the facts,” said Sir Wyverne, as 
they drew their chairs towards the fire, “ but 
at the very beginning I give you my word of 
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honour, Maurice, that every syllable I am 
going to tell you is the naked unvarnished 
truth.” 

“If you depart from the truth I shall very 
soon spot it,” replied the Major, who prided 
himself on his eagle mind. 

“No you won't,” said the Baronet. “That's 
to say, I may sound as though I had departed, 
and you will have to be carefully on your 
guard against being misled into incredulity. 
However, I know that my solemn assurance 
will always be sufficient to correct anything 
even approaching scepticism.” 

“ No doubt,” said his friend cautiously. 

“You know, of course, my lifelong passion 
for science, Maurice?” 

“Tve always known you dabbled a bit.” 

“More than dabbled, Maurice—far more 
than dabbled,” said Sir Wyverne very gravely. 
“T have plunged headlong into one of the 
vastest, most profound, and least explored of 
all the fields covered by the loose term 
‘science ’!” 

“By Jove!” murmured Maurice as sym- 

- pathetically as he could. 

‘The complex and mysterious problems of 

consciousness, of personality, of the dual and 
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possibly multifold nature encompassed within 
one shell of clay have always fascinated me, 
Maurice.” 

“By Gad!” murmured the Major less dis- 
tinctly. 

“Tl explain my line of investigation as 
briefly and popularly as possible. The theory 
is this:—that not only has man two or three 
sides to his character, but that he actually 
consists of two or three different men rolled 
into one, so to speak; and the practical 
problem is—Can those different personalities 
be dissolved and come apart? The problem 
has, of course, been solved in fiction with very 
dramatic effect, and a sound moral thrown in, 
and so on, but my idea was to do it in actual 
fact !” 

The Baronet lowered his voice impressively. 

“T resolved to try and perform the experi- 
ment in my own actual person! Now, Maurice, 
you are to keep on remembering that this is no 
story-book you are reading, but the recital of a 
plain, straightforward narrative of real events.” 

“Tl try to,” said the Major bravely. 

‘My object, I may say, was by no means 
mere vulgar curiosity, or even unmixed devotion 
to science. The truth is that I recognised the 

Cc 
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contrasts in my own character so keenly, and 
was so acutely conscious of the way one side 
of me handicapped the other, that I frequently 
became desperate to find a remedy. Look at 
my higher nature! I am, so far as in me lies, 
a philanthropist and a social reformer; I am, 
I hope, a not unintelligent student of politics: 
IT am certainly an enthusiastic student of 
science. In short, I have several really very 
solid virtues.” 

‘Solid as lead, old chap!” “a his friend 
cordially. 

“On the other hand,” sighed Sir Wyverne, 
“there is one fatal little word covering so 
many things. I spell it over often to myself :— 
})__” 

‘Ladies! I know, I know!” said the Major 
profoundly. ‘‘They’re the deuce.” | 

His old friend looked a trifle startled. 

“I didn't exactly mean——.” he began. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said the Major hur- 
riedly. ‘* You only meant ‘ laziness,’ I s’pose.” 

‘“¢D—n it!” exclaimed the Baronet. “I 
meant ‘lapses’; but you seem to jump to con- 
clusions about my character very hurriedly.” 

“T’ve known you such a long time, old 
fellow,” said his friend apologetically. 
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Sir Wyverne smiled benignantly again. 

“Maurice, youre quite right!” said he. 
‘Why should I beat about the bush? Those 
are indeed among my lapses. I do appreciate 
a pretty face, and I do appreciate an occasional 
half-hour’s meditation over my pipe when I 
ought to be more strenuously employed. That 
is expressing your thoughts, I think?” 

‘“‘Tt’s expressing them pretty mildly,” said 
the Major. ‘‘ However, go on.” 

“You are following my ideas very satis- 
factorily,” said Sir Wyverne, “and, no doubt, 
you now understand what I proposed to do. 
I resolved to make the experiment of disso- 
lution — taking, however, the most minute 
precautions that it would be the better part 
of my nature that should appear in my guise 
and not the worse!” 

“Mind you, the voters here don’t like too 
high a churchman,” his friend warned him. 

“You will realise even better what I mean 
in a moment,” said Sir Wyverne indulgently. 
‘My first step was, of course, to prepare the 
necessary reagent. It took me years; I don’t 
know whether you are interested in organic 
chemistry, Maurice?” 

“Not extra,” said the Major hastily. 
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“Well then, I need only say that I got it 
at last. The actual formula, my dear fellow, 
of this extraordinary compound is very briefly 
H,, O,; Nie Ses Cy1,~—however, I am afraid I 
am getting a little technical. To come to 
what happened: It was the day before yester- 
day when I resolved to make the great ex- 
periment. All morning I prepared myself for 
the ascent into a higher self by a course of 
exalted reading. I read all the most stimu- 
lating parts of Paradise Regained, the Order 
of the Morning and Evening Services, and a 
number of passages in Hamlet which I had 
previously marked in readiness for the occa- 
sion. After lunch I sent Miss Demayne into 
Sutherbury on some trivial business so that 
I should have the field clear; I locked the 
study door; and then I swallowed the cap- 
sule!” 

The Major was staring at him very hard, 
which seemed so sympathetic a symptom that 
the Baronet grew increasingly dramatic. — 

“There was an evanescent but very extra- 
ordinary sensation, as of a bomb suddenly 
bursting within me, and the next moment 
who do you think sat in that room? As I 
am a living sinner, Maurice, two men!” 
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‘Good Gad!” exclaimed the startled Major. 
‘What the devil did you do?” 

“What did J do? I, as you know me, had 
ceased to exist! Those two men were me! 
The supreme test had succeeded, Maurice! 
And yet,” added the Baronet in a less trium- 
phant tone, “I must frankly confess I hadn’t 
got in the least the result I had every reason 
to expect. Instead of rising into my higher 
self, I had simply been divided into my 
lighter half and my solider half. It was. 
rather a curious thing to happen after read- 
ing Paradise Regained, wasn’t it?” 

The Major saw he was evidently expected 
to answer, so he cautiously replied— 

“Very.” 

“On the other hand, the more I have 
thought over things since, the more forcibly 
it has struck me that of course if this experi- 
ment were performed in real life (as it now 
has been) there couldn’t simply be one part 
of one’s nature left to wander about by itself. 
For where would the other part be?” 

During this metaphysical speculation the 
Major seemed to be grappling with some 
other problem. 

“Look here, Wyverne,” he exclaimed. “I 
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want to get to the point of all this. What 
sort of fellows were these in your study?” 

‘One of them was a charming youth, with 
fair wavy hair and the most animated and 
agreeable face. The other was his exact op- 
posite in every way,—a square-headed, heavily 
jawed man, considerably older, with a very 
tightly compressed mouth and the most austere 
eyes imaginable. So there I was, Maurice!” 

“Well, and what did you say to them?” 
demanded the Major. 

‘“‘Good heavens, I wasn’t there any longer! 
They were me!” 

‘““] say, Wyverne,” said his friend seriously, 
“if you're trying to get a couple of voters 
quietly on the roll, I'll ask no questions and 
do my best. Still, just in case of awkward 
inquiries, you'd better tell me in confidence: 
These two fellows haven't had trouble with 
the police, have they?” 

To his great astonishment his old friend’s 
expression became anything but confidential. 

‘*Maurice!” he cried, springing from hig 
chair, “‘do you mean to say, in spite of my 
repeated assurances, you actually haven't 
believed me?” 

The Major passed his eyes round his panelled 
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smoking-room. On the hearth a log fire burned 
pleasantly ; the easy-chairs were the last word 
in comfort ; on the walls hung the choice sport- 
ing’ prints he never could afford before. He 
glanced out of the window and saw a very 
cold and grey autumnal sky, and the brown 
trees bending beneath an unhomely wind. He 
thought of his £500 a year, and he thought 
of life without it. He looked again at the 
Baronet, and there was no doubt he was 
dead in earnest. 

“T—I do believe you — er — thoroughly, 
Wyverne, old chap.” 

The Baronet was the soul of good - nature. 
He was instantly appeased. 

“Bravo!” he said. “I knew you would. 
Your hand on it!” 

He held out his hand, and then suddenly 
withdrew it. The Major looked surprised, but 
relieved. 

“The act of going to do that gave me an 
odd turn,” said Wyverne with a half laugh. 
“You'll learn why presently.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE BARONETS STORY. 


“First,” said the Baronet, “ I may mention 
that I had taken one judicious precaution. 
Suspecting that my better self might not 
measure exactly the same round the waist as 
me, I providentially looked ahead. Otherwise 
there would have been two men with only one 
suit of clothes between them. 

“‘As it happened, the square-headed party 
was left sitting in my own blue suit, I suppose 
because he was too solid to be shifted. It was 
a bit loose for him, but then he wasn’t a fellow 
you'd expect to be well dressed. But the gay 
youth might have been in the deuce of a hole. 
In fact, his first remark on coming into exist- 
ence was— 

“<Talking of the weather, I’m going to get 
dressed. How about these?’ 

“Not knowing either the size or the taste 
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of the angelic being I had hoped to create, I 
had invested in three lots of ‘ready-for-service 
suitings and shirtings’—of different sizes and 
degrees of fascination, and so forth. The youth 
went straight as a bullet for a fairly lively 
shepherd’s plaid, a pink shirt, and a pair of 
yellow boots. I hadn’t really backed that lot 
for a place with the angel, but they were an 
easy winner with him. 

“ «These seem the nearest things here toa 
bit of all right,’ said he, hopping into the 
trousers, ‘don’t they, old cock ?’ 

‘The grave man displayed no enthusiasm. » 

“¢T am neither old nor a cock,’ he replied 
sternly, ‘and I beg to inform you that if you 
continue to make inaccurate statements, our 
disjoint existence will become a very inhar- 
monious affair.’ 

«Tf I confined myself to accurate statements 
about your appearance, old bird, my conversa- 
tion would very soon get on your nerves, said 
the youth, diving into the pink shirt. ‘And 
talking of nerves, how do you think the public 
will stand this tie?’ | 

“Tt was a yellow tie, whose chief virtue was 
that it matched the boots. (I had ordered the 
things without seeing them, I may mention.) 
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‘The grave party looked at him gloomily. 

‘““*You are going to be a very serious handi- 
cap, said he. 

‘“*Cheer up!’ cried the other gaily, as he 
buttoned his braces ; ‘I can assure you I don’t 
propose to sit here and look at you one instant 
after I’m dressed and named. By the way, 
what’s your name going to be?’ 

‘““*T am named already,’ said the grave man ; 
‘I am Sir Wyverne Warrington-Browne—or 
at least by far the better part of him, as 1s 
proved by my remaining in his clothes.’ 

““*The sediment generally stops in the jug,’ 
replied the youth. ‘Apropos of which, if you 
go about calling yourself Sir W. W.-B., you'll 
be still worse jugged in half an hour.’ 

“The justice of the latter part of this remark 
struck the grave man forcibly. 

‘““*T suppose we shall have to adopt some 
other designation,’ he said reluctantly. ‘What 
do you propose to call yourself?’ 

‘* Archibald,’ said the young man promptly. 
‘It’s a name I’ve always admired, and I never 
met an Archie yet who wasn’t a successful co- 
respondent. What are you going to be?’ 

“«T think,’ replied the other with profound 
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deliberation, ‘that on the whole I incline to 
Samuel.’ 

“Devilish suitable,’ agreed Archibald; 
‘Samuels are generally prosperous and seldom 
found out. And now, what about surnames? 
Supposing one of us was Warrington and the 
other Browne? I'll be Warrington.’ 

“You will be nothing of the kind,’ said 
Samuel with considerable heat. ‘As I represent 
Wyverne’s virtues, I have first choice. You'll 
be Browne.’ 

‘<< Tt’s the most unsuitable name for a sinner 
I’ve ever heard of!’ cried Archibald. ‘I’m no 
more Brown than I’m drunk! | 

‘** Remember it’s Browne with an “e,”’ said 
Samuel persuasively. ‘Also, I venture to 
prophesy that you will be drunk.’ 

“** Look here, old bird,’ said Archibald in a 
reasonable voice, ‘it’s never safe to count for 
certain on any man getting drunk except one- 
self, and I assure you I'll never be Browne 
while I’m sober. The obviously sporting thing 
is to start fair with fresh names. Then we 
won't have to share the credit with any. one. 
I'll be Archibald Fitzwyverne. It’s more or 


less correct, too.’ 
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“<Tt is as vulgar as your tie,’ said Samuel, 
‘but I suppose it’s quite appropriate. I shall 
be plain Harris.’ 

“*You certainly can’t be handsome Harris, 
old boy; and I must say Samuel Harris sums 
you up pretty accurately. By the way, what 
other lies are you going to tell?’ 

“<“T am now incapable of lying!’ replied 
Samuel warmly. ‘If the somewhat peculiar 
circumstances in which I find myself should 
ever oblige me to suppress or modify the truth, 
it shall at least be done on as accurate lines as 
possible.’ 

“Tt seems to me you have defined the science | 
of lying,’ said Archibald. ‘But I must say that 
a square-headed, credible-looking fellow like you 
ought to be a little more ambitious. I am 
going to practise lying as an Art.’ 

“«You seem compounded entirely of vice, 
Archibald,’ observed Samuel coldly. 

“Like all dull people, you are a very bad 
judge of character,’ replied Archibald. ‘I am 
not nearly industrious enough to invent fables 
if I had facts handy, but as I should certainly 
be put straight into an asylum if I told the 
truth about myself, I shall simply make a 
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virtue of necessity, and be as picturesque as 
possible.’ 

“By this time he had finished lacing his 
boots, and he went and had a look at himself 
in the mirror over the mantelpiece, getting 
on a chair to view the boots. 

“*Qne of the knuts,’ he pronounced, ‘and 
not the worst of them!’ 

‘And then jumping off the chair he cried— 

“* Well, Sambo, I’m off. Good-bye!’ 

“* Wait one minute!’ said Samuel hastily. 
‘We must make some plans about meeting 
again.’ | 

“<T know you'll miss me,’ admitted Archi- 
bald, ‘but what’s the hurry ?’ 

“<The hurry is this,’ said Samuel solemnly. 
“You see, I unfortunately omitted to make 
any arrangement that would account for my 
absence from my house even for one night.’ 

“* You omitted to make arrangements! 
Your house!’ cried Archibald. ‘Really, Sam, 
you must remember that in the bust up of 
the late Sir Wyverne, I represent the creditors 
just as much as you. I don’t mind your refer- 
ring to him as ‘ Daddy” or “ Uncle,” or “ Old- 
gone-to-bits,” or anything else that suggests 
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itself to your sparkling intellect, but I do draw 
the line at your alluding to him as ‘I.”’ 

“*You are not a sufficiently responsible per- 
son to argue with,’ replied Samuel severely, 
‘but you must at least see it is quite neces- 
sary that we should, so to speak, reconstruct 
the missing Baronet before they begin to drag 
the pond for him.’ 

*** Yes,’ admitted Archibald, ‘there would be 
general disappointment if they didn’t find the 
body. Very well, I'll be back by night, and 
we'll meet here and unbust again. Pip, pip! 
Be good!’ 

‘And thereupon the youth walked out of 
the study.” 


‘Perhaps at this point,” said Sir Wyverne, 
“‘] should explain one or two extraordinary 
features in this psychical phenomenon. Both 
Archibald and Samuel, as it were, shared my 
past. I mean that they both remembered all 
the thoughts and actions of Wyverne Warring- 
ton-Browne; though naturally the wide differ- 
ence between their characters made each re- 
member some things more vividly than others. 

“Qn the other hand, so long as they re- 
mained separate personalities, neither could 


AS. 
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read the other's thoughts, any more than you 
or I can; but now that I have become myself 
again, | can remember equally well what each 
of them thought and did. I want you to 
understand the whole situation clearly, 
Maurice, because I shall probably get you 
to witness a statement which I think of read- 
ing before the British Association.” 

‘You mean you're going to quote me as— 
er—evidence all this really happened?” gasped 
the Major. 

“T want to give you as much of the credit 
as I possibly can.” 

“Thank you, Wyverne,”’ murmured the 
Major. 

‘‘ Besides, this explanation is really necessary 
if you are to appreciate fully Archibald’s next 
movements. I needn’t tell you about his meet- 
ing with Horrocks, because, no doubt, you’ve 
heard all about that already. It’s when he 
got out of the house that his ideas require a 
little illumination. You know that walk under 
some old yew- trees in the furthest corner of 
the west garden, near the fish-pond—a pecu- 
liarly secluded spot ?” 

“T know the place.” 

‘Well, Maurice, many years ago that spot 
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was connected with a young romance. The 
youth was—er—well, he was a very great 
friend of yours.” 

“T remember your telling me all about it 
at the time,” said prance: “The girl was 
your mother’s aprethy | 

“Quite so,” said the Baronet hunviedly: 
“But I’d no idea you still remembered my 
early confessions so distinctly, Maurice.” 

‘Oh, I’ve a wonderful memory—always pride 
myself on it.” 

‘You are very discreet, I hope, Maurice!” 
said the Baronet, with a passing shade of 
anxiety. 

“T never gave a pal away in my life,” said 
Maurice earnestly.. 

Sir Wyverne seemed to breathe more freely. 

“Well, then,” said he, “I don’t mind admit- 
ting that every now and then, at odd times 
since, I’ve found my thoughts wandering back 
to that shady walk. It has only been for an 
instant, mind you; it’s a kind of habit I don’t 
encourage ; but it’s a fact that the moment that 
young devil Archibald stepped out of the study, 
he selected that memory of all others to posi- 
tively revel in! Even before he met Horrocks 
he went to my room and slipped my card- 
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case in his pocket. And all the time he 
was reminiscencing.” 

The Baronet paused. 

“And then?” inquired the Major. 

“Well, in the first place,” said Sir Wyverne, 
‘it 18 necessary that you should keep as calm 
as possible, Maurice. What you are going to 
hear requires a steady nerve.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE STORY CONTINUED. 


“You know old Dodson the draper? He lives 
in one of the last houses on the London road, 
going out of Sutherbury. There is a copper 
beech on each side of the gravel path leading 
up to the door, and inside a very substantial- 
looking Mrs Dodson—and a peculiarly engaging 
Miss Dodson. Archibald, I may mention, knew 
her by sight—that’s to say, at least, he had 
seen her in his previous existence. 
“Yesterday afternoon Mrs Dodson was 
equally surprised and flattered when the maid 
presented her with the card of Sir Wyverne 
Warrington - Browne, Bart., with the legend 
in pencil at the top, ‘To introduce Mr Archibald 
Fitzwyverne, and a few minutes later she and 
Mr Dodson discovered their distinguished visitor 
in the drawing-room whistling to the canary. 
‘He greeted them in a really very agreeable 
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and charming manner—put them at their ease 
in five minutes, in fact. 

«My uncle, Sir Wyverne, has asked me to 
call,’ he explained. ‘As, of course, you know, 
he is standing for this division at the next 
election. He’s a dashed good fellow and all 
the rest of it—the man for Sutherbury, and he 
naturally wants to get in touch with the leading 
and most intelligent voters.’ 

“Mr Dodson has a way of staring very 
fixedly out of his gold-rimmed spectacles before 
he commits himself to a remark. He first 
stared and then remarked— 

“*]T thought Sir Wyverne was standing as 
a Conservative. ’, 

““* Naturally,’ said Archibald. ‘True blue 
Tory ; old port, high farming, and all the rest 
of it!’ 

‘*Mr Dodson stared again. 

‘“** Do you mean to tell me he doesn’t know 
I am Vice-President of the Liberal Association ?’ 
he demanded. 

“Of course Archibald ought to have known, 
if his uncle hadn’t trusted implicitly to having 
so good an agent, and had bothered about 
these details himself. However, he met the 
emergency all right. 
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‘“¢Of course he knew it!’ he said, and 
suddenly became very confidential. ‘ But 
between ourselves, Mr Dodson, Sir Wyverne 
means to rat!’” 


At this point the narrative was interrupted. 

“Good God!” cried the Major. ‘“D’ye 
mean to say he actually called with an intro- 
duction from you and then went and told 
them that?” 

‘“‘My dear Maurice,” said the Baronet sooth- 
ingly, “‘ please remember I warned you to keep 
calm. If you begin to get excited at this stage — 
you will feel very exhausted by the end.” 


“Of course,” continued the Baronet, ‘ Mr 
Dodson was extremely interested by this in- 
formation, though just for a moment he seemed 
to think it was almost too good to be true. 
But Archibald supplied him with‘a number of 
very convincing corroborative details. 

‘““My uncle,’ he said, ‘has always been a 
Radical at heart. He is so Low Church that 
he’s practically a Baptist; his social work in 
the East End of London has long ago con- 
vinced him of the necessity for confiscating 
the property of every one above the rank of 
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baronet, and dividing it up among the rest; 
and, in fact, he’s the dead spit of Lloyd 
George at his palmiest.’ 

““Mr Dodson soon began to exhibit the 
greatest enthusiasm, while Mrs Dodson smiled 
back at Archibald whenever he encouraged 
her, so that he felt more and more hopeful. 

“*You have a daughter, I believe, Mr 
Dodson?’ he said, when he thought the right 
moment had come. , 

“To do him justice, Mr Dodson made no 
attempt to deny it, and, in fact, they both 
seemed very gratified when Archibald began 
to repeat some of the eulogies on her intelli- 
gence which he said he had heard from people 
of the highest authority. And then he un- 
folded his uncle’s splendid scheme for employing 
a number of the most attractive and persuasive 
girls in Sutherbury to canvass on quite a new 
principle. He was a little reticent about the 
details of the plan, because he said he wished 
to discuss them thoroughly with Miss Dodson, 
and learn her opinion before giving them their 
final polish. Accordingly, Mrs Dodson brought 
her daughter into the drawing-room. 

‘Archibald had to exercise the greatest 
self-restraint when he actually saw her come 
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into the room. She is quite the belle of 
Sutherbury, with every sign of being a most 
destructive coquette, and a fluffy way of doing 
her hair which may or may not be fashionable, 
but is certainly deuced alluring. 

“When they were introduced, Archibald 

couldn't even wait to say ‘How d’ye do?’ 
He simply said instead, ‘We're going into the 
garden!’ And before her parents had time 
to applaud, they went. 
“Aye you really interested in _ political 
work?’ said the distinguished visitor the 
instant they were out of earshot of the Vice- 
President. : 

“*Not very much, so far, I’m afraid,’ said 
the Vice-President’s daughter, with a smile 
that seemed to indicate he was setting the 
right way to work. 

‘**Good business!’ said Archibald. ‘ Because 
I’ve suddenly discovered something much more 
interesting to talk about.’ | 

«Whatever can that be?’ she exclaimed, 
with the most promising sparkle. 

“<T can’t tell till 1 know your name!’ said 
he, lowering his voice almost passionately. 

‘“‘Of course she made him guess several 
times before she told him it was Ella, and by 
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that time they had got so far away from 
politics that both realised it would be an un- 
natural strain to go back there again. So 
they walked up and down the garden for half 
an hour, and at last, when they saw both her 
parents staring very hard out of the window, 
they paused behind the largest bush that Mr 
Dodson grew, and things rapidly developed. 

“*T haven’t told you nearly all I want to!’ 
said Archibald. 

“* But look at Dad and Ma staring at us!’ 

““* We must meet again, Ella!’ 

‘“¢Qh, Archie!’ said she, not at all dis- 
couragingly. 

‘‘There were a few more hurried remarks to 
the same effect, and at last he fixed it up. 

“*Go into the park by the turnstile gate,’ 
said he, ‘and follow the right-of-way path to 
Queen Elizabeth’s oak ; then cut across to the 
corner of the west garden. The door in the 
wall is never locked, and well meet in the 
yew walk beside the fish-pond at nine o'clock !’ 

‘““*Qh, Archie!’ said she again, and so every- 
thing was happily arranged. 

“ Archibald strolled back along the London 
road into Sutherbury, feeling extraordinarily 
pleased with what he had done, and still more 
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pleased with the prospect ahead. He had got 
nearly to the corner of that quiet little street 
on the right, just before you come to the High 
Street, when he saw a girl approaching, carrying 
a brown-paper parcel. 

“*My hat!’ said Archibald to himself, from 
which you may judge of her appearance. 

‘“‘She turned the corner into this quiet street 
— Waterway Street, that’s the name—and when 
he got to the corner he found himself automati- 
cally turning off there too. He got nearer and 
nearer to the girl, admiring her waist more 
and more, when just as he was almost alongside 
she dropped her parcel. It burst, and three or 
four books scattered on the pavement. 

“«The finger of Providence!’ said Archibald 
to himself, without stopping to consider whether 
the expression was exactly seasonable. 

‘“* Allow me!’ said he in the most sympathetic 
voice, and the next moment he was picking up 
the books. 

“He picked them up in the most judicious 
way, one at a time, so that he could get fresh 
thanks with every book and exchange an en- 
couraging look. By the time he had them all 
picked up, their acquaintance had ripened con- 
siderably. By the time he had wrapped them 
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in the brown paper, they were rapidly passing 
to the stage of friendship. By the time he had 
tied the string round the parcel, they were 
almost pals. The whole process took him about 
twenty minutes, which shows how a resourceful 
man can make his own opportunities. 

‘‘Archibald’s mind, being entirely free from 
all the solid matter that usually encumbers 
the minds even of the most frivolous, works 
extraordinarily easily. Almost in an instant 
it suggested to him a terrible possibility. Sup- 
posing Ella never turned up and his evening 
was a miserable blank? He resolved to avoid 
that calamity at all costs. 

“The girl and Archibald strolled along 
Waterway Street as happily as possible. He 
discovered that she was quite a stranger in 
Sutherbury, that she was visiting an elderly 
aunt, who trusted her implicitly and was at 
present in bed with a cold, and that there 
was really no reason at all why the evening 
should not be entirely at her own disposal. 

‘On the other hand, he found that she 
had one very strict idea, which was that a 
lady ought to be thoroughly assured of a 
gentleman’s identity before she allowed their 
friendship to make material progress. 
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‘but I don’t believe it is your name, and as for 
Fitzwyverne, you may tell that to a hundred- 
year-old bobby who doesn’t know snuff from 
beans, and perhaps he may swallow it. But 
it won't take in this little child. And I won't 
tell you my name, and I certainly won't dream 
of meeting you again unless you own up. Who 
are you really, Archie? Don't be ashamed of 
your name. I won't tell your Ma I’ve met you.’ 

“It was a little hard on Archibald to have 
these doubts thrown on the name he had 
selected with so much care, but the lady was 
obdurate, and simply laughed aloud at his 
protestations. Suddenly he had another bril- 
liant idea. It may not have been the soundest 
thing in the long-run, but I must say I think 
it did credit to his resource. 

‘** Well,’ said he, ‘I suppose I'll have to tell 
you, but if you lived in Sutherbury you wouldn’t | 
have had to ask. I was just trying to see 
whether you really didn’t know me by sight.’ 

“And with that he presented her with 
another of the cards of Sir Wyverne Warring- 
ton-Browne, Bart., Sutherbury Park; only this 
time there was nothing on it about introducing 
anybody else. 
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‘‘That did the trick, Maurice. 

‘** Remember,’ said Archibald as they parted, 
‘you leave the path at Queen Elizabeth’s oak, 
cut across to the right till you come to a door 
in the wall, and we'll meet in the yew walk 
beside the fish-pond at half-past nine o'clock!’ 

‘“‘Her name by the way was Miss Adeline 
Hewitt from Birmingham. 

‘“‘* And now,’ said he to himself, ‘it will really 
be a very extraordinary thing if one of them 
doesn’t turn up, for I think they seemed to be 
genuinely captivated, and it’s long odds against 
something going wrong with both their plans.’ 

‘As for their both turning up, he persuaded 
himself that so much luck was practically im- 
possible. If by any chance they did, he thought 
that a few ghostly sounds would probably deter 
the second from interrupting his happiness with 
the first. And so he went off, feeling that the 
first afternoon of his life had been spent in a 
very satisfactory manner.” 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
ARCHIBALD AND THE MOON. 


‘‘ABouT a quarter to nine o'clock Archibald 
lit a cigarette and strolled round the house in 
the moonlight, putting in the time till his first 
appointment was due. He was walking on the 
grass, and so it was that when he turned the 
corner of the house he saw a figure slowly 
walking away from him along the terrace, 
quite unconscious of his presence, and he could 
have easily slipped away without being seen. 
But the curious fact is that with less than a 
quarter of an hour to go, and the most felicitous 
prospects before him, he did not slip away, but 
followed the figure. 

“At the end of the terrace it turned and 
started: sharply, for it perceived Archibald 
quite close to it and already beginning to 
take off his hat. 

‘“* Miss Demayne, I believe?’ he said gal- 
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lantly. ‘Allow me to introduce myself as 
Archibald Fitzwyverne, our friend Sir Wyverne’s 
second cousin. I know you well by name.’ 

“Miss Demayne seemed not at all displeased 
—in fact, none of the girls seemed displeased 
with Archie. She naturally looked a little sur- 
prised, and after shaking hands quite cordially, 
asked where he had come from. 

“*Oh, I’ve just been having a stroll round 
the house in the moonlight,’ said he, in such 
a matter-of-fact way that she appeared quite 
satisfied, especially as he threw in a casual 
reference to having learnt that old Wyverne 
was out for the evening. 

‘‘So presently there they were sitting on 
one of the seats on the terrace, he tucking 
her wrap attentively round her, and she very 
cool and smiling, and looking simply bewitch- 
ingly beautiful, Maurice! Her face is charm- 
ing enough by daylight, but in the soft 
moonbeams it was a perfect picture! It was 
an absolutely still night; the old house be- 
hind them, the clipped yews and hollies in 
the garden and the shadowy trees in the 
park beyond, all bathed by the moon to make 
a fitting frame for Joyce Demayne! 

“These were, of course, the thoughts of 
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Archibald, but they are deucedly vivid in my 
memory now. In fact, I feel exactly as though 
I had thought them myself. 

‘And then nine o'clock boomed on the big 
clock. | 

‘ Archibald’s affairs were booming too. 

“* Joyce, he cried in a low and tender 
voice, ‘I wonder if you have ever met a man 
who hasn’t fallen in love with you!’ 

“Presumably she thought Archibald was so 
obviously under the influence of the moon- 
beams that she ought to make allowances. 
Still, she jibbed a little. 

‘““*Really, Mr Fitzwyverne, she said, ‘I 
had no idea I knew you quite well enough 
to account for that remark.’ 

““*T know you!’ he replied, not a bit abashed. 
‘Wyverne has talked about you for hours and 
hours, and for days on end!’ 

““*Sir Wyverne?’ said she, looking a little 
surprised, yet not at all angry. ‘I am afraid 
you are exaggerating his interest in me.’ 
 “*T can’t exaggerate it!’ he assured her 
earnestly. ‘You have given him the most 
thrilling emotions he has ever felt since — I 
mean, that he has ever felt.’ 

“Are you talking absolute nonsense, or 
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are you thinking of some other girl?’ she 
inquired, though she didn’t seem to him quite 
as cool as she looked. 

““*T give you my word of honour, Joyce, he 
is as head over ears in love with you as I 
am! I'll tell you just how I feel, and then 
you can judge of Wyverne’s heart!’ — 

““«Thank you, said she, ‘but I think that 
you would be safer with Sir Wyverne. Where 
a responsible man is concerned one has some 
means of judging.’ 

‘Archibald would sooner have expatiated on 
his own feelings, but after all, he reflected that 
Wyverne’s came practically to the same thing. 
He had an idea, too, of making things 
pleasant for Wyverne in the future. Perhaps 
it was scarcely a very judicious idea, but it 
was well-intentioned. 

“«* Do you mean to say,’ he asked, ‘ you haven't 
guessed that Wyverne is in love with you?’ 

“No, she said with a smile, ‘I haven't — 
guessed it; and I don’t think he has either.’ 

“T think it was about now that half-past 
nine struck on the clock, but having dismissed 
a subject or even two subjects— from his 
mind, Archibald had the happy gift of keeping 
them dismissed, 
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“©The reason why Wyverne has concealed 
his feelings so carefully,’ he began to explain, 
‘is simply because he is handicapped by having 
two sides to his nature. One is all heart and 
humour, affectionate and gallant and _ sports- 
manlike. That is his true character, Joyce, and 
it tells him that you are the most beautiful 
and charming girl he has ever seen, and one 
of the only ones— well, practically the only 
one—he has ever wanted to marry! He ~ 
trembles when he happens to touch you, and 
when he wakes up every morning, he always 
feels the day is going to be pleasant because 
you are going to be with him. You do 
believe me?’ | 

““< Please tell me about the other side of 
him,’ she said, in a low voice and rather 
quickly — deuced good _ signs, Archibald 
thought. 

“In fact, he almost decided to kiss her 
suddenly, and explain it was Wyverne doing 
it by proxy; only there seem to be limits 
even to Archibald’s enterprise. 

‘“*The other side of him,’ said he, ‘is really 
so dreary I have hardly the patience to de- 
scribe it. It is compounded of a number of 
tedious tastes, a respect for public opinion 
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which is rapidly developing into a bad habit, 
and the grovelling discretion of a Permanent 
Official. In addition to these vices he permits _ 
his mother to influence his conduct!’ 

**¢ And how does that side of him affect’— 
she hesitated —‘ well, affect his opinion of 
me ?’ | 

‘“*Tt makes him say to himself, ‘Steady, 
old bird!” Now when a man steadies him- 
self, I never can understand why he doesn't 
commit suicide while he is about it. They 
have exactly the same paralysing effect upon 
all his best impulses.’ 

‘“«* Perhaps,’ said Joyce, ‘he is much wiser to 
consult public opinion and defer to his mother’s 
influence. He is a public man, and his mother 
is a very capable old lady.’ 

‘““*T have known his mother as long as he 
has,’ said Archibald—‘ that is,’ he corrected him- 
self as he saw she looked a little surprised, ‘I 
have known her as long as I’ve known any one, 
and I’m one of the public, so I know public 
opinion, and I assure you it’s a case of one old 
wife and another.’ 

“She gave a little absent-minded laugh, and 
looked straight out into the moonlit garden 
without making any answer. Archibald thought 
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he had talked quite enough about Wyverne, 


and it was time he said a word on his own 
account. 

‘“* Joyce!’ he whispered, taking her hand so 
gently that it had no excuse for any violent 
movement, ‘you are the most adorable ripper 
in the world !’ 

‘Her reply might have been satisfactory or 
it might not, but anyhow it was never spoken, 
for just at that instant a most distinct sound 
of voices came from the west garden—from the 
furthest corner, in fact, evidently near the fish- 
pond. 

** What's that ?’ she exclaimed. 

“«* An owl,’ said Archibald promptly and con- 
fidently. 

*«< Tt isn’t; it’s voices!’ 

‘Fortunately they began to be less distinct ; 
still it became clear to Archibald that the de- 
lightful spell was broken, and that it might 
be broken very seriously if they lingered on the 
terrace much longer. 

‘““*Tll go and see what it is,’ said he. ‘ Will 
you wait here for me?’ 

‘* He was decidedly relieved when she declared 
that she had been out too long already. Hesaid . 
good-night extremely tenderly, and she very 
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kindly indeed, and then the fascinating vision 
vanished into the house. 

“T need hardly say that he vanished into the 
house likewise the instant the coast was clear, 


and slipped very quietly and stealthily up to the 
study.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
SAMUELS WARNING. 


“T must cry back now for a few minutes to tell 
you what Samuel had been doing. His adven- 
tures weren't as exciting as Archibald’s; still, 
they were rather important in their way. 

“ As soon as Archibald had gone and Samuel 
had locked the study door after him, he began 
to exhibit in an extreme form the most strenu- 
ous virtues of his vanished ancestor. You re- 
member, Maurice, that you suggested my giving 
a series of addresses in Sutherbury and two or 
three other places in the constituency—dis- 
courses on social and political questions of the 
hour—to instruct the mind of the voter, and 
give him some idea of who was the right man — 
to vote for when the time came. It struck 
me as an excellent notion, and I have often 
thought about beginning them. Well, Samuel 
not only began, but finished two in the course 
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of the day. I thought that would please you 
and show you that my great experiment had 
borne really practical fruit. 

‘* He was hard at work, scribbling like any- 
thing, when there came an interruption. It 
was Horrocks, in fact, knocking on the door 
to say that tea was in. 

“YT don’t know that Samuel is exactly nerv- 
ous, but he certainly is an anxious man—like 
most strenuous, high-souled natures. It struck 
him forcibly that the precautions taken to avoid 
suspicion and interruption had been extremely 
inadequate. From the brief glimpse he had 
enjoyed of Archibald, he thought.it improbable 
that he would return any earlier than he could 
help, and meanwhile how was one to keep the 
household from taking alarm, with the study 
door perpetually locked, and no sign of the 
master of the house? The dinner hour would 
almost certainly see a hue and cry raised, and, 
in fact, at any moment some one might get too 
inquisitive. 

‘And then a happy thought struck him. He 
would provide an explanation himself. 

“Accordingly he came quietly out, locking 
the door behind him and putting the key in his 
pocket, and presented himself before my mother 
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in the drawing-room. She has since told me all 
about the impressively decorous gentleman who 
bowed very solemnly, and begged to reassure 
her concerning her son’s absence. However, I 
hear she told you too, so you know all about 
that. 

‘‘ But there was a sequel to those introductory 
remarks of Samuel’s which she has told neither 
of us. 

‘Samuel is undoubtedly a good man—and 
goodness has its own peculiarities. One of the 
peculiarities of Samuel’s goodness is a tendency 
to improve the shining hour. It struck him 
that here was an excellent opportunity. The 
old lady was a sitting rabbit, and his gun, so 
to speak, was loaded. So he loosed off. 

‘“‘* Madam,’ he said, when he had given the 
message from her lost son, ‘may I speak a 
few words on my own account ?’ | 

“His extreme gravity, and a kind of hint 
of awful revelations in his voice, which the old 
lady is very quick at scenting out, evidently 
increased the favourable impression he was pro- 
ducing. She graciously begged him to be seated, 
and he drew up a chair plumb opposite her and 
raised a solemn finger, just like the kind of 
clergyman she admires. 
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“«* Your son has a lady secretary,’ he began, 
and he could see at once that the favourable 
impression was becoming positively eulogistic. 

«He has!’ she replied, in a similar voice, 
dropping her knitting and looking at him very 
hard. 

‘*<« Beware of her,’ said Samuel. 

‘“* Good gracious! what do you know ?’ cried 
my mother. 

‘**She is dangerous!’ said Samuel. 

‘““* You mean that she is an adventuress ? ’ 

‘** All handsome women are adventuresses, 
said Samuel, ‘in the widest and most insidious 
meaning of the term, especially if they are 
aware that they are beautiful. I am _ practi- 
cally convinced that Miss Demayne is aware 
she is!’ 7 

‘‘He spoke so impressively that, though the 
old lady would evidently have liked some 
spicier revelations, this disclosure made her 
look severer than ever. 

‘““«T have always suspected it!’ she said. 

‘“«Furthermore, said Samuel, ‘she employs 
smiles and makes movements and so on, when 
she is speaking to your son, which are of a 
provocative nature!’ 


“The old lady fairly woke up now. 
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‘Improper smiles and gestures?’ she cried. 
‘Good gracious !’ 

‘“‘*Improper in the sense that they produce 
an effect upon your son which it is undesirable 
they should produce,’ said Samuel. 

‘“‘*Tell me,’ demanded the old lady, ‘has he 
succumbed to them ?’ 

‘**Not yet,’ said Samuel, though in far too 
grave a voice to be in the least reassuring, 
‘but the lower side of his nature is gradually 
and insidiously becoming demoralised! Fortun- 
ately it has so far been held in check by the 
higher and graver side, but who knows how 
long his virtues may continue to triumph over 
his weaknesses ?’ 

““*'Who knows indeed!’ said the old lady 
solemnly. ‘Men are weak vessels at best.’ 

““*T beg your pardon,’ said Samuel with a 
touch of asperity, ‘certainly not at best. In 
its highest form man’s nature gives entire 
satisfaction. It is the mixture with lighter 
elements which does all the mischief.’ 

‘Fortunately for Samuel, this was so much 
on the lines of one of my mother’s favourite 
sermons that she overlooked the contradiction 
—which she devilish seldom does, as Samuel 
ought to have known. 
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“Then you think we should take steps to 
‘get rid of Miss Demayne?’ said she. 

‘‘*Immediate steps,’ said Samuel, ‘or you 
may take my word for it, something will 
happen !’ 

“Making her a grave bow, Samuel hurried 
back to his literary labours, leaving the old 
lady even more scandalised by his last pro- 
phecy than by anything else he had said. Its 
vagueness left her imagination just the kind 
of wicket it likes. 

‘‘As for Samuel, he had so thoroughly en- 
joyed himself that he nearly turned off to give 
Horrocks a lecture on temperance and being 
ware of housemaids. Fortunately, however, he 
decided that, as his time was short, he would 
concentrate on his politico-social addresses. I 
don’t think Horrocks would -have been nearly 
as favourably impressed as my mother.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
A LITTLE HITCH. 


‘‘Apout ten o'clock Archibald tapped gently 
on the study door, and after examining him 
cautiously through the key-hole, Samuel let 
him in. They both felt so pleased with all 
the good work they had been doing that their 
greetings were almost friendly. 

“* Well, old bird, said Archibald, ‘from the 
ink on your fingers, you look as though you 
had been having the time of your life.’ 

«Yes, I am glad to say one of us has been 
respectably employed,’ replied Samuel acidly 
but civilly. 

‘‘*Then let’s rest on our laurels and resume 
our joint career,’ said Archibald, who thought 
he saw figures in the west garden as he passed 
the window at the end of the passage, and felt 
that the sooner he became obliterated the better. 
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‘‘* As soon as I have finished this paragraph,’ 
said Samuel, scribbling earnestly. 

“ He finished the second essay on ‘ Aspects of 
Politico - Sociology Examined by an Expert,’ 
placed it carefully in a long envelope and laid 
it on the desk, ready to delight the eyes of 
the Conservative candidate the moment he 
became reincarnated. 

«Now, said he, ‘we had each better take 
a separate capsule.’ 

‘““* What kind of capsule ?’ asked Archibald. 

‘‘Samuel suddenly turned a shade paler. 

‘<The—the same capsules, of course.’ 

““* And divide into four men !’ cried Archibald. 
‘Guess again, Sambo.’ 

‘** But—but——’ stammered Samuel. ‘Those 
capsules are the only things we have!’ 

“And a fat lot of good they'll be!’ scoffed 
Archibald. ‘Do you mean to say you were 
such an utter juggins as not to provide some 
dodge for joining forces again?’ 

‘“*Me a juggins!’ said Samuel. ‘You are 
at least as much to blame as I am!’ 

‘“*Who claimed a monopoly of Wyvernes 
virtues ?’ 

‘“«*T was so hopelessly handicapped by you!’ 
retorted Samuel bitterly. ‘Who could devise 
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plans properly when he had a feather-head like 
you to distract him ?’ 

“«You seem a mere mixture of incapacity 
and ill-temper,’ replied Archibald. ‘Set to 
work and think of something now; but keep 
away from that mirror, old cock, or you'll feel 
discouraged.’ 

‘Samuel felt too mournful for controversy. 

‘““*T am doomed !’ he cried dismally; ‘I shall 
actually be found in his clothes! They'll hang 
me—they'll hang me!’ 

“*And I,’ said Archibald, ‘am _ probably 
doomed to marry three girls to save their 
reputations, besides being hanged in your 
company. And merely for murdering that 
fatuous ass, Wyverne!’ 

‘With a sudden gleam of hope Samuel 
turned to him. 

““*T say, Archibald,’ he whispered earnestly, 
‘I have it! We must change clothes!’ 

“What a bright idea!’ said Archibald. 
‘Run along and fetch Horrocks to help me 
undress: explain that you're tired of wearing 
the murdered Baronet’s suit.’ 

«You think of nothing but your own skin!’ 
cried Samuel bitterly. 

“Samuel, old bird,’ replied Archibald, whose 
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spirits could never be damped for very long, 
‘this conversation is pleasant but unprofitable. 
Let's mix up some of these chemicals and keep 
on taking doses of ’em till we either come 
unbust again or die!’ 

“So they set to work, feverishly reading 
through all the note-books of my old experi- 
ments, and making new ones of their own till 
about two o'clock in the morning, but without 
the very faintest results. By this time they 
were feeling pretty done up, and at last they 
decided they would go to bed and begin again 
first thing in the morning. 

“They chose the most out-of-the-way part 
of the house—the far end of the bachelors’ 
wing—and there they put in an uneasy night, 
for they knew they would have to be up very 
early to ensure their safe retreat to the study 
before the servants were on the move. 

“ After a light breakfast of cake and biscuits, 
which Archibald boned from the pantry, they 
set to work with redoubled fury. 

“They tried all sorts of things. 

“<Tet’s re-read the stuff Wyverne read 
before he became unstuck,’ suggested Archi- 
bald. 

‘So they went through Paradise Regazned, 
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the Morning and Evening Services, and Hamlet, 
both reading them aloud together, but without 
the least effect. They tried gymnastic exer- 
cises; they tried chemical experiments till 
they nearly suffocated themselves; they tried 
repeating incantations from a book on witch- 
craft ; they tried gazing into space and imagin- 
ing they were one again; they dissolved one 
of my photographs in acid, diluted it with 
whisky and warm water, and each drank a 
tumblerful: but there they were, still Archi- 
bald and Samuel at the end of it all. 

‘‘And then, Maurice, came the most awful 
moment of all, when they heard a loud knock, 
and your voice shouting through the door. 
They were simply paralysed ! 

‘“Then you announced your intention of 
kicking the door in, and they felt that their 
dooms had come. 

“Sam, old boy,’ whispered Archibald, 
‘there’s nothing for it but rushing him and 
then bolting. I'll go for his legs, if you give 
him a kick on the cocoanut when he’s down. 
Shake hands!’ 

“Each grasped the other's hand—and in- 
stantly they became Wyverne Warrington- 
Browne ! 
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“The fact clearly was that, though they 
didn’t know it, they were in a state of unstable 
equilibrium. It was probably due to some 
peculiarity in their molecular constitution, but 
the result certainly was that when they came 
actually into physical contact, the two bare 
hands firmly clasped, they simply formed a 
staple compound again. As for my own united 
relief, so to speak, when I realised that I was 
out of the wood, I leave you to imagine it! 
I simply kicked Archibald’s clothes under the 
couch and staggered joyfully to the door!” 


Major Peckenham had remained entirely 
silent during the latter part of this remarkable 
narrative. His face had even ceased to show 
any shade of expression. 

“Then that’s all?” he asked when the 
Baronet finished. 

“Yes,” said his friend, looking a little dis- 
appointed. “Isn't it enough?” 

The Major rose. 

“Curious experience. You must be rather 
glad it’s over. Anything else to talk about 
to-day ?” 

‘There are one or two consequences I should 
like to discuss with you, Maurice.” 
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The Major tried to look like a man who 
was thoroughly sympathetic but a little busy. 

“Won't they keep?” he inquired. 

‘* Not very long, I’m afraid,” said the Baronet. 
‘The fact is, Miss Dodson and Miss Hewitt 
first met each other, and then were spotted by 
the under-keeper—that’s when Archibald heard 
the voices. There was quite a little scene, I 
believe. Next morning, like the blockhead he 
is, the fellow informed the police before re- 
porting the encounter to me, so the fat is in 
the fire.” 

The Major’s manner changed suddenly. 

‘“ Are you talking seriously ?” he demanded. 

“Perfectly, I regret to say.” 

The Major passed his hand across his brow 
a little wildly. : 

‘ Then—then, this wasn’t a—I mean—well, 
. I only mean, I couldn’t help hoping some of it 
might have turned out to be a dream or 
something. Only some of it, of course!” he 
added hastily. 

Sir Wyverne shook his head. 

“None of it unfortunately was a dream. In 
fact there are several more complications. The 
two girls, seeing they couldn’t keep the ad- 
venture quiet, have each published their own 
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version of it, which isn’t a bit like the one 
I've told you. Ella asserts that Mr Fitzwyverne 
guaranteed she would meet Sir Wyverne and 
his agent.” | 

‘““Me!” gasped the Major. 

“Yes, youre in it too, old fellow, I’m sorry 
to say. She further asserts that the object of 
the assignation was purely political. And 
there’s my card introducing Archibald to show 
for it, as well as Archibald’s statements to 
old Dodson !” 

‘‘And he did actually make the statement 
} that you were going to rat?” 

/ “Ask Mr Dodson. He'll tell you all about 
_ it. He has told several other dozen people 
already.” 

‘* And he has got that card?” | 

‘‘He will show you that with pleasure. It 
has been shown to half the population of 
Sutherbury.” 

Major Peckenham seemed for a moment too 
dazed to speak. Then he demanded— 

“And what about the other girl’s story ?” 

“Her tale is not much improvement on 
Ella’s. She has discovered what I am really 
like, and has described the gentleman who met 
her accordingly.” 
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‘You mean she says it was you yourself?” 

‘Yes, and she’s got my card to show for it.” 

“ But that gives her pretty badly away !” 

“‘Oh no, she says Sir Wyverne asked her to 
come and meet Miss Dodson. And Miss Dodson 
says Archibald asked her to come and meet 
Miss Hewitt.” 

“Good God!” murmured the Major. 

‘And meanwhile,” the Baronet continued, 
‘“‘my mother has been throwing out the 
strongest hints that I ought to get rid of 
Joyce Demayne.” 

“ And what about Miss Demayne herself?” 

“To tell the truth, I find my relations with 
her quite extraordinarily embarrassing. You 
see, she has been informed exactly of my 
feelings, and I know she has been informed !” 

Major Peckenham thought desperately. 

“Tf only he would tell me where he was 
himself all this time!” he said to himself. 

“T suppose my position here may possibly 
be rather uncomfortable till this little affair 
blows over,” suggested Sir Wyverne. 

‘Qh, in a couple of years’ time people may 
begin to talk of something else,” said the 
Major with bitter irony. “And I daresay if 
they happen to postpone the General Election 
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for ten years more, and you keep on supplying 
every village in the constituency with public 
parks and free libraries in the interval, you 
may quite likely have a chance of getting in 
after all.” 

“Maurice,” his friend replied confidentially 
and earnestly, “‘the situation may be made 
much less embarrassing than you think. I have 
a really rather brilliant idea! By the way, 
you've no advice to give, have you?” 

‘‘ Advice!” exclaimed the Major. ‘Dash it, 
Wyverne, I can’t grasp the dashed calamity to 
begin with—let alone advising on it!” 

‘Don’t worry, my dear fellow,” said the 
Baronet soothingly, ‘just keep cool and listen 
to me very attentively.” 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE TWO CANVAS BAGS. 


OnE of the pleasantest features of Sutherbury 
Park was the avenue of limes; not the main 
avenue from the London road, but a long and 
narrow glade between two rows of ancient 
trees, leading to a postern in the boundary 
wall. 

Down this, on a placid, sunshiny afternoon, 
Miss Joyce Demayne strolled very thoughtfully, 
her eyes on the ground, the charms of the day 
and place unheeded. When she happened to 
look up she saw,’ between the trees ahead, 
Major Peckenham. He too was walking slowly 
—extremely slowly for a man of his brisk 
habits. 

Like all women of sound instincts, Miss 
Demayne approved of military gentlemen — 
especially when they looked the part as 
satisfactorily as the Major. And like all 
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good judges of women, the Major highly ap- 
proved of Joyce Demayne; in fact, he had 
even gone the length of adding up his salary, 
pension, and private means, and subtracting 
from the total the hypothetical cost of a lady 
and, say, two children. 

The remainder, he perceived at once, was 
quite inadequate to support a gentleman as a 
gentleman ought to be supported, but the cal- 
culation showed the exceptional nature of his 
approval. He had only made it about eight 
times before in his whole life. 

Yet though she looked particularly engaging 
this morning in a short walking skirt and the 
most becoming soft felt hat, he never quickened 
his stride, and his manner when they met was 
abstracted. So likewise was hers; and in fact, 
after saying ‘Good morning,” they stood for a 
moment in silence. She was the first to speak. 

‘‘T presume Sir Wyverne has told you he 
is going abroad?” she said. 

From his sudden look at her, she seemed to 
have touched the very topic on his own mind. 

‘Oh, then he has told you?” said. he. 

“But evidently not any one else. Even his 
mother is not to be informed till after he 
has gone.” 
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‘IT knew he was keeping it pretty dark.” 

“It seems to me a little strange,” she said 
tentatively. 

He looked at her very intently for a mo- 
ment. 

“Miss Demayne,” he said in an earnest voice, 
“T am going to ask you something. It’s a 
question of great interest to us both. Excuse 
me for one moment.” 

The words and the voice sent a strange 
suspicion shooting through her mind. She 
had never looked upon the Major as that 
kind of admirer, but then men were men. 

His next procedure, however, raised an even 
graver suspicion. Darting from her side, he 
passed between two of the trees and carefully 
peered round. Then he crossed the glade and 
did the same on the other side. She remem- 
bered having been proposed to several times 
before, and though the gentlemen had always 
sought solitude first, they had never taken 
such extraordinary precautions. Yet the 
Major seemed the last man to have a nerv- 
ous breakdown. 

“Have you seen any strange men about the 
place?” he asked in a low voice as he came 
close to her again. 
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She looked a little startled. ‘‘ No,” she said, 
“not since I met Mr Archie Fitzwyverne.” 

‘“‘ Have you seen him again ?” 

She shook her head. 

‘Or any other stranger ?” 

“Not about the house or park. Do you sus- 
pect there are any ?” 

He nodded, and to himself he said— 

‘Where the devil does he keep the fellows?” 

“ But surely you don’t think they are likely 
to be behind the trees!” she cried. 

“Upon my word, I haven't the foggiest 
notion what to think,” he said gravely. ‘The 
thing is getting on my nerves. There are cer- 
tain people somewhere, and not knowing where, 
I’m beginning to look for them everywhere.” 

“Is Mr Fitzwyverne one of them?” she 
demanded. 

He became evasive. - 

“Certain people were here, and I’ve made 
quiet inquiries and worked out the railway 
time - tables, and I can’t account for things 
unless they are here all the time!” 

He fell silent for a few moments, and then 
in an even more confidential voice he said— 

“You have some influence with Wyverne, 
Miss Demayne.” 
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“Oh, very littl!” she said hastily, her 
colour rising just perceptibly. 

‘Well, anyhow, you can have if you like, 
and if you will use it for his own good, I'll 
tell you what I wish you'd persuade him to 
do—to tell the truth!” 

“ About what?” she exclaimed. 

“Just get it into his head that if he trusts 
people at all, he oughtn’t to tell them whackers. 
Do it in your own tactful way. Give it the 
feminine touch—the high-souled beautiful in- 
fluence of woman and—er—all that, but make 
him stop fibbing !” 

She had never before known Major Pecken- 
ham rise to such heights of eloquence, and was 
naturally impressed. At the same time, his 
commission struck her as a trifle vague. 

“TI can hardly believe he is deliberately 
untruthful ” she began. 

“Put it like that! Put it hke that!” cried 
the Major warmly. ‘That's the way to influ- 
ence us—appeal to our higher nature!” 

“But won't you even tell me what untruth 
he has told?” she pleaded. 

“Murder will out,” he answered darkly, 
‘and so probably will this.” 
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With this cryptic forecast, he raised his hat 
and turned away. Then he turned back. 

‘By the way,” he added, ‘‘remember I’m 
always at your service while Wyverne is 
away. Come and tell me at once if anything 
seems at all queer. I’m afraid I won't have 
much time to come up to the house. I have 
two men coming to-night to stay with me.” 

“Your brothers?” she asked hopefully (the 
Major had three brothers in the army and 
two in the navy—all very gallant gentle- 
men). 

“No,” he said hastily, “no such luck. Quite 
different fellows. Good-bye.” 

She thought his manner seemed stranger 
than ever as he made this last speech. 

She got back to the house in time for tea. 
Sir Wyverne, as usual, was there, and as 
usual was politeness itself to the old lady. 
He and his secretary barely exchanged a 
word, 

After dinner he sent for her to come to the 
study. She happened to be passing through 
the hall when she got the message, and so it 
was that she appeared a little sooner than she 
was probably expected. 
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“Oh!” exclaimed the Baronet hurriedly, “I 
—er—just one moment!” 

In each hand he held a plump little canvas 
bag, and as he spoke he turned away from 
her, put them on his desk and closed the 
top. She distinctly heard a metallic clink as 
he set them down. 

There had been a marked constraint in their 
bearing towards one another for the past two 
days—ever since the visit of Archibald, and this 
incident seemed on his part to increase it. 

‘“T only just wanted to tell you,” said he, 
“that I am leaving for Paris to-night.” 

“To-night!” she exclaimed. 

‘‘Yes— important business-—a sudden call. 
I’m leaving rather quietly. Please give this 
note to my mother in the morning. It’s to— 
er—explain things.”. | 

She took the note, and there was a moment 
of silence. It might have been the psycho- 
logical moment for a tactful homily on truth- 
fulness, as she realised afterwards; but at the 
time it was the last thing she thought of. 

“Well, good-bye,” said he; and they shook 
hands. 

She had reached the door, when he spoke 


again. 
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“TI should be greatly obliged if you would 
regard this—er—incident as confidential,” he 
said, with his most engaging smile. “It 
sounds mysterious, but—do you mind?” 

His smile was always charming, but to-night 
the thing that struck her about it was its 
reminiscent suggestion of somebody else. For 
an instant she was puzzled, and then she re- 
membered, it was Archibald Fitzwyverne. 

“Do you mean my coming to the study?” 

“Yes—the whole thing. Just tell my 
mother I left the note out for her. You see, 
I shall probably walk to the station and carry 
what I need in a handbag, and ” ‘He 
broke off, and then added, “By the way, ia 
think on the whole you had better say I saw 
you and that I told you this. Good-bye 
again.” 

At this point the idea of the homily did 
strike Miss Demayne rather forcibly, but it 
was Clearly not the most tactful moment. 

Early hours was one of Lady. Warrington- 
Browne’s leading principles, and by half-past ten 
Joyce was in her room, and silence had fallen 
on the house. She was in no mood for sleep, 
and for a long time sat in a wicker chair 


before the fire thinking and wondering. The 
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picture that persistently rose before. her mind 
was of an opulent and respected baronet 
leaving his house on foot in the dead of 
night, equipped with a handbag for a visit 
to Paris. 

The clock on her mantelpiece struck softly. 
She looked up and saw that it was half-past 
eleven, and then it occurred to her that the 
only night train for London, or for anywhere 
else, passed through Sutherbury Station (stop- 
ping if notice were given) at eleven-forty. So 
he must have left the house some time ago. 

She sat thinking till twelve o'clock roused 
her again. He must be thundering through 
the night towards Paddington by now! She 
decided it was time to go to bed. 

But still she felt restless, and after gazing 
absently at the dying fire, and then a little 
less absently at the mirror, she opened the 
window and gazed into the night. Dimly she 
could pick out one dark towering evergreen 
after another, till her eye fell on one which 
was not quite dark. There was a little spot 
of radiance on it, just bright enough to show 
it to be a yew. 

She held her breath and followed the line of 
light across the lawn till she traced it to a 
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window on the first floor. It was hard to be 
quite certain in the dark, but she was morally 
sure it was the window of Sir Wyverne’s study. 
And then suddenly the light vanished. 

“He has not gone after all!” she cried to 
herself. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE MIDNIGHT VISITOR. 


By 11 p.m. the peaceful town of Sutherbury 
prepared for rest. The nightly promenade of 
youths and maidens ebbed till the old stones 
of the High Street were left almost bare. An 
economical person with a mysteriously efficient 
pole went round and turned out every other 
lamp, and gradually the last lingerers took 
the hint, until at last down the darkened 
street the footfalls of the few passers-by began 
to ring out like a postman’s raps. And then, 
- more gradually, one bright blind after another 
became a mere piece of the darkness. 

In the oldest and narrowest part of the High 
Street, near the foot, a light still shone brightly 
in the glass over Major Peckenham’s door, and 
in a chink between the curtains the blind of his 
ground-floor window glowed. Just before twelve 
o'clock the door opened and the Major himself 
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appeared on the step, a spectacle calculated to 
delight the provincial eye. How many other 
people in Sutherbury dressed regularly for 
dinner was uncertain: some said one and some 
said two. Certainly no one else wore a frogged 
smoking coat with red silk lapels, or smoked 
quite such a good cigar. 

Yet in spite of these advantages the Major 
seemed far from happy. He frowned into the 
darkness, up the street and down the street, 
and for five minutes more he frowned as he 
stood there intently listening. Midnight clanged 
on the town-hall clock. Then he closed his 
door and returned to his smoking-room fire and 
a glass of whisky-and-soda that stood on an 
oaken stool beside it. On the table was a 
tray with syphons, two glasses, and a decanter. 
Evidently his guests had not arrived ; but evi- 
dently he still expected them. 

“Can they be comirig by train?” he said to 
himself. ‘If the 11.40 is late there’s just a 
chance. Confound them!” 

The night train was never much late, and 
by 12.15 it was clear that no railway was 
bringing them. 

“D n them!” muttered the Major. 

By half- past twelve the High Street of 
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Sutherbury was desolate enough for a high- 
way robbery. Not a footfall had broken the 
silence for twenty minutes, and, except Major 
Peckenham’s, every house was dark. And then 
a step rang out. It was a deliberate and dog- 
matic step, and as its owner passed one of the 
surviving lamps his appearance answered ex- 
actly to the step. He seemed also of a cautious 
and discreet nature, for his felt hat was turned 
down to shade his face, and as he drew near 
the lower end of the street he paused and 
listened warily. In his hand he carried a small 
leather suit-case. 

When he reached the Major’s door he stopped, 
listened again, and then rattled the knocker. __ 

The Major’s red lapels and white shirt front 
appeared in the doorway. 

‘Is that you at last?” he demanded. 

‘The answer to the first part of your ques- 
tion is in the affirmative,” replied the visitor 
with some asperity. ‘The last part I consider 
an unwarranted aspersion! I have arrived at 
the hour which I considered most advisable. 
You can shut the door.” 

The Major was still standing by the open 
door looking into the darkness of the High 
Street. 
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‘‘Isn’t the other fellow coming?” he asked. 

‘The answer to that is in the negative,” 
replied his visitor, marching into the smoking- 
room and throwing his suit-case on the sofa, 
with an assurance that made his host’s toes 
tingle. 

‘What has happened to him?” 

‘He left the house some time ago, but I take 
no interest in his movements, and would prefer 
not to discuss such an unsavoury subject.” 

‘* Left the house !” repeated the Major. “Do 
you mean Sutherbury Park ?” 

“Naturally,” snapped his guest. ‘ You are 
not an idiot, are you, Maurice?” 

The Major started as though he had been 
shot. In fact, he had been shot at least twice 
in his career with much less apparent effect. 

“IT beg your pardon ?” he gasped. 

“Are you deaf?” said his guest tartly. ‘I 
' spoke exceedingly distinctly.” 

‘““My name, Mr Harris, is Major Peckenham,” 
replied the Major with extraordinary haughti- 
ness. 

Mr Harris looked at him critically and then 
at the tumbler on the oak stool. 

‘You are evidently drunk,” he replied. “ My 
name is Samuel, and yours is Maurice, and you 
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are perfectly aware of those facts. Kindly get 
me a glass of milk and a biscuit.” 

Major Peckenham was usually very hospit- 
able, but there were limits. 

“My servants unfortunately have gone to 
bed,” he replied stiffly. 

“Do you imagine I pay you five hundred 
pounds a year in order to obtain that informa- 
tion?” said Samuel sternly. ‘‘Get me what 
I asked you for.” 

The Major choked. Evidently this pesti- 
lential person was absolutely in Wyverne’s 
confidence. Evidently, also, it had _ been 
arranged he should act this detestable farce. 
The most elementary discretion forbade offence 
being taken. 

In silence he stalked out of the room, and in 
silence returned with a jug of milk and a box of 
biscuits. Samuel filled a tumbler and munched 
a Bath Oliver. Except for the munching (which 
was rather loud), there was silence for a few 
minutes. Gradually the Major calmed down. 

‘‘ Best plan is to humour the brute,’ he said 
to himself philosophically. 

Aloud he inquired— 

“Then you've no idea what mischief your 
friend is up to?” 
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‘He is not my friend,” replied Samuel, “and - 
since you are going to act as my agent, I may 
as well warn you that inaccuracy is one of my 
pet aversions.” 

The Major took a deep breath, and clenched 
his hands very tightly. By these means he 
was able to answer with outward calm. 

“T mean Fitz Archibald or whatever he calls 
himself.” | 3 

“He calls himself Archibald,” corrected 
Samuel; “and as I said before, I neither 
know nor care where he went or what he 
proposes to do. We have arranged to keep 
one another supplied with our addresses, so 
that I shall probably learn where he is in a 
day or two. But having driven the necessity 
for this elementary precaution into his idiotic 
head, I was only too thankful to be relieved 
of his society.” 

Again there was a pause, while Samuel 
munched another Bath Oliver. 

“Tell me when you would like to go to bed,” 
said the Major. 

“May I inquire precisely why I should in- 
form you?” demanded his guest through a 
mouthful of biscuit, which muffled without 
mellowing his voice. 
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All the reply the Major was capable of 
making on the spur of the moment was— 

‘‘Tt—it is usually done, I believe.” 

“T never heard a more unintelligent answer,” 
replied Samuel. ‘‘ When I am ready for bed I 
shall go.” 

He finished his biscuit in silence and then 
bent his searching gaze upon the tray. 

“Do you indulge in alcoholic refreshment 
every night?” he inquired. 

“ Usually,” said his host curtly. 

“Usually?” repeated Samuel with an ac- 
curate man’s scorn. ‘On an average per 
week, how often do you omit to poison your- 
self?” 

“Never,” said the Major. 

“In that case you will soon become quite unfit 
to transact business for me,” said Samuel. ‘Have 
you tried any of the recognised drink cures?” 

“No,” said the Major. 

“T shall give you one. A half-fuddled agent 
is unendurable.” 

“Look here !” began the Major, and then 
checked himself. His position was extraordi- 
narily delicate. 

‘Look where?” demanded Samuel. 

Major Peckenham sprang up. 
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‘Personally, I am going to bed,” he said. “I 
had better show you your room.” 

‘“‘T know every room in this house as well as 
you. I took it for you. I presume I have got 
the bedroom opposite yours?” 

The Major gasped. Certainly this fellow was 
extraordinarily well informed. 

“Yes,” he said. 

Samuel rose also and picked up his suit-case. 

“Good-night,” said he; “we breakfast at 
seven.” | 

‘Nine,’ corrected his host. 

“Seven, repeated the guest firmly. “I have 
come here to work, not to lie in bed.” 

‘My servants only get up at seven.” 

“They will have to get up at five. I shall 
tell them so. Their room is the top back, I 
believe ?” | 

He started for the door. 

“You don’t propose to tell them now!” ex- 
claimed his host. 

“T do.” 

The Major decided he must risk something. 

“You will do nothing of the kind,” he replied, 
planting himself in the doorway in front of his 
guest. 

His shoulders were broad and his eye clearly 
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meant business. Samuel looked at him dourly, 
but he reflected that he also might be placed in 
an awkward situation. | 

‘“T put this outburst down to intemperance,” 
he said in a chilly voice. ‘See that it doesn't 
happen again, Maurice. Inform your servants 
yourself of my wishes.” 

He and his bag went upstairs, and the Major 
heaved a sigh of relief. 

‘Rid of him for a few hours anyhow!” he 
said to himself. And then he thought of the 
morrow, and his face again fell. 
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CHAPTER XIL 
“THE FIRST LETTER. 


‘PLEASE, your ladyship,” announced Horrocks, 
‘Sir Wyverne hasn’t slept in the ’ouse!” 

The two ladies were sitting at breakfast when 
this bomb was thrown. Joyce flushed, and the 
searching gaze of the Dowager did nothing to 
lower her colour. She had concluded so con- 
fidently that after all the Baronet had changed 
his plans, that she had spoken no word of his 
intentions. | 

“Then he must have gone after all!” she 
exclaimed. 

“Gone where?” his mother demanded. 

‘To Paris.” | 

“When?” 

“ Last night.” 

“By motor-car ?” 

‘‘No, he walked to the station.” 

“But his luggage?” 
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“He carried it in his hand.” 

For a moment Lady Warrington- Browne 
stared at her in silence. Then in a very dry 
voice she remarked— 

“Ah! He confided in you this time.” 

“ He asked me to tell you ” began Joyce. 

“ And why didn’t you?” 

“T thought I saw a light in the study window 
after the last train had gone.” 

‘What an extraordinary reason for .with- 
holding this information from his mother!” 

Joyce rose. 

“ He left a note for you,” she said hurriedly ; 
“Til get it.” 

‘“‘T should hope so!” said the Dowager. 

She returned with the note, and in silence 
Lady Warrington-Browne read it through. 

“He says nothing about walking to the 
station at midnight with his luggage in his 
hand,” she observed. 

‘Perhaps he decided on that later,” suggested 
Joyce. — 

“T was not with him later,” rephed the Dowager 
icily, “‘but you apparently were. Did he give 
no explanation of his extraordinary step ?” 

‘TY never asked him for any.” 

‘Ah! no doubt inquiry would be unnecessary.” 
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This ambiguous remark was spoken calmly, 
but the Dowager’s eye gleamed. She said 
nothing else till breakfast was over, and then 
Joyce hurried to her room. 

Opening the window, she put out her head 
and looked along the long garden front at the 
windows and then at the illuminated yew. 
Then she went into the garden and examined 
them from there. She admitted she might 
conceivably have made a mistake: she admitted 
she had been culpable to jump to a conclusion 
on such evidence alone; and yet she remained 
morally sure that that light had burned in 
Sir Wyverne’s study, and then been extin- 
guished after the night train had gone. 

In the course of the morning she walked 
into Sutherbury to do some shopping, and 
there for the first time she heard rumours of 
Mr Fitzwyverne’s exploits, and the scandal that 
was rapidly gathering like a snowball round 
his kinsman’s name. The nervousness of Major 
Peckenham began to seem after all not so 
very extraordinary. 

From the High Street her errands took her 
to the station, where she expected a parcel by 
train, and there a greeting from the station- 
master suddenly suggested an inquiry. 
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Beginning diplomatically with a few questions 
about trains to London in general, she arrived 
at the night express. 

‘Ts it often stopped by signal?” she asked. 

‘‘Once or twice a week, Miss, as a general 
rule,” said the stationmaster. ‘It was stopped 
last night, for instance.” 

“Oh!” said Joyce carelessly, “by Sir 
Wyverne, I suppose ?” 

“Sir Wyverne!” exclaimed the station- 
master. “He didn’t go by train last night 
surely, did he?” 

‘‘He has gone away for a few days,” said 
she evasively. ‘It just occurred to me it 
might be he.” 

The casual habits of the family at the Park 
seemed to surprise the stationmaster. 

“Tt seems a bit odd, Miss, you shouldn't 
know,” he remarked. 

Joyce felt it was time she moved on, but she 
could not resist putting one question more. 

‘“Who did stop the train last night?” she 
inquired. 

“A young gentleman. Remarkable affable 
young gentleman he was too, Miss—quite one 
of the knuts, as they call ’em nowadays.” 

‘Nobody from Sutherbury ?” 
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“Oh no; I never saw him before; that I’m 
positive certain of.” 

‘Well, good-morning,” said Joyce. 

As she walked back to the house, she 
wondered very hard indeed. She had the 
strongest suspicions who the young gentleman 
was, but what was one to think about the 
whole episode? The Major’s state of mind 
seemed perfectly normal now. 

She met the Dowager again at lunch, she 
met her at tea, she met her at dinner, and she 
sat with her for an hour in the drawing-room 
afterwards, and as far as she could remember 
the old lady addressed only six remarks to her. 
But the vigilance of her hostile eye was never 
relaxed. Joyce was reminded of the stories of 
prisoners in solitary cells and eyes that watched 
them through peep-holes night and day. 

After certain of Archibald’s disclosures, she 
could not pretend to herself that the old lady’s 
attitude was an unfathomable mystery. But 
this made the situation no more comfortable. 

When she came to review the position over 
her bedroom fire at night, she saw only one 
ground for satisfaction, which was that she 
had clearly been right about the light in the 
study and the conclusion she drew from it. 
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That Sir Wyverne had not gone away, but 
was concealed, for some mysterious reason, 
either in the house or in the neighbourhood, 
she felt positive. 

In the morning she arrived first in the 
dining-room, and her theories received a new 
and violent shock. On the table, beside her 
place, lay a letter in the Baronet’s handwriting, 
marked “ Private,” and with the London post- 
mark exceptionally legible. 

She took it to the window, and, with an 
eye on the door all the while, read this unex- 
pected communication :— 

Hore. Cuic, 
PIccaDILLY, Lonpon, W. 

Dear Miss DEMAYNE,—Here I am in London 
after all! An important communication from 
one of the most important party bugs has 
changed my plans, and if ever I needed my 
invaluable secretary, I need her now! Come 
up by the 5.12 train and meet me here. It’s 
most important. Bring the usual note-books 
and pencils and things, also your smartest 
evening frock. My mission is social as well as 
political. Be sure you don’t fail me! 

The bug in question insists that my worthy 
mother is not to be told. I give you my 
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authority to order the car when you want it 
and come away quietly. I shall probably 
require you for two or three nights. We shall 
have a strenuous time, but a politician must 
do his duty.—Yours sincerely, 

WYVERNE WARRINGTON- BROWNE. 


She had no more than time to read the 
letter and slip it into her pocket before the 
Dowager appeared, and a silent meal under a 
freezing eye began. 

Walking thoughtfully in the park after 
breakfast, she re-read her employer’s commands, 
They were very explicit, and there was no 
doubt about the handwriting, but there were 
disturbing features. Never before had she 
known the Baronet refer to his political 
advisers, or any one else, as “bugs.” Never 
had she known him so lavish of points of ex- 
clamation. ‘My worthy mother ”—‘“ my in- 
valuable secretary” —the underlined “most” 
and ‘“‘sure”—‘‘note-books and pencils and 
things”; all these were most unusual features 
in a letter from Sir Wyverne Warrington- 
Browne. The secrecy enjoined was also re- 
markable. Furthermore there was the extra- 
ordinary problem of how he had reached 
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London, a conundrum on which the letter 
threw no light at all. 

Nevertheless she was paid her wages by Sir 
Wyverne: it was his to command and hers 
merely to obey. His mother’s subsequent com- - 
ments might very possibly be adverse, judging 
by her peculiar conduct lately, but Joyce had 
a high spirit, and she considered that the old 
lady had enjoyed in the course of a long life 
at least as much deference as she deserved. 
She resolved to do her duty by her employer 
—even down to the detail of her smartest 


frock. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE SECOND LETTER. 


THE Hotel Chic is Piccadilly’s brightest beauty 
spot. Before. it arrived, a mere building de- 
faced the choicest site in that historic street. 
A magic wand was waved by four or five gifted 
brunette gentlemen, and lo! a Structure stood 
there instead. This structure was vast without 
and gorgeous within. The charges were fab- 
ulous, the food was dazzling and tasted quite 
pleasant, and the staff consisted of the entire 
reserve battalion of the 556th Bavarian Regi- 
ment, gorgeously apparelled, and rapidly be- 
coming too plump for their old uniforms. 

To this choice resort potentates and nota- 
bilities of all nations and degrees of splendour 
thronged perpetually. There was no place in 
Europe where it was harder for beauty, 
diamonds, coronets, or even crowns, to create © 
a new sensation, yet the feat was achieved 
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in five minutes by a young man, who arrived 
with one handbag and a pair of rather too 
bright yellow boots. 

“Tsay!” he cried in a ringing cheerful voice, 
the moment he stepped into the hall, “I want 
to see the manager!” 

“Tf you inquire at the office, sir ” began 
the charmingly polite official in plum colour and 
gold. 

‘‘T ghall interview him here,” announced the 
youth. “Inform him that Mr Fitzwyverne has 
arrived.” 

He threw himself down in a chair, and while 
awaiting the manager, returned the gaze of the 
dozen or so potentates who happened to be in 
the hall with a smiling and confident eye. They 
tried to look as though they were quite accus- 
tomed to seeing Mr Fitzwyvernes, but without 
any success. The sensation had obviously 
begun. 

When the manager appeared (a thing he 
only did as a rule when the more majestic 
royalties arrived), the young man addressed 
him from his chair with a mixture of authority 
and humour that increased the sensation at 
every word. 

“Get me a motor-car,” he commanded—“ the 
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best in London. I shall probably want it for 
a week. See that the chauffeur is dark and 
rather stout. I wish his beauty to be a marked 
contrast to my own. It should be upholstered 
in green for choice. Have it round at the door 
in quarter of an hour.” 

Nothing was ever known to baffle the 
manager. 

“Very good, sir,” he replied smoothly, and 
a glance towards the office set a brilliant satel- 
lite to work on a telephone. The car was 
evidently on order. | 

“T also want two bedrooms, a sitting-room, 
and a bathroom; the best you have. The 
second bedroom is for a lady. Her hair is 
dark, and her complexion pale; see that the 
flowers are appropriate.” 

“The flowers?” asked the manager. 

“Order half a flower-bedful; the best, of 
course. Place a small diamond trinket upon 
her dressing-table.” 

‘Have you got the trinket, sir?” inquired 
the manager. 

“No; I thought I could trust you to supply 
the bare necessities of a lady’s bedroom.” 

‘Certainly ; you can trust me, sir,” said the 
manager with a slight smile at the grotesque 
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idea of the Hotel Chic proving unable to deal 
with this elementary problem. 

‘“Now,” said the distinguished guest, rising, 
‘‘T wish to visit my suite of apartments and 
get my boots calmed.” 

‘“Calmed, sir?” inquired the manager apolo- 
getically. 

“Did you ever see such a violent shade of 
old gold?” the young man said with a conde- 
scending yet infectious smile. ‘I want them 
chastened by your leading artist.” 

Mr Fitzwyverne vanished in the lift, and the 
notabilities in the hall breathed more freely. They 
felt that they had become somebodies again. 

In quarter of an hour exactly a green-uphol- 
stered Rolls-Royce stood at the door, with a 
stout dark expert at the wheel, and two 
minutes later the brilliant young stranger re- 
appeared from the lift. His boots were now 
of the chastest shade of brown and gleamed 
like jewels. Meanwhile notabilities had mys- 
teriously drifted into the hall, till there was a 
considerable gathering to enjoy the spectacle 
of his departure. At the glass revolving door 
he turned and made them the most gracious 
and smiling bow conceivable. It was so irre- 
sistible that one Crown Prince, three Grand 
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Dukes, five Peers, and seven millionaires bowed 
simultaneously to the courteous apparition. 

“What a good beginning!” said Archibald 
to himself as he whirled away in his Rolls- 
Royce. 

Sensations that morning were not confined 
to the Hotel Chic. The world-famous firm of 
tailors, Pond & Co., enjoyed another. A re- 
markably good-looking young gentleman walked 
in, inquired for the most responsible person in 
the establishment, and having secured the 
services of this functionary, gave his orders. 

“T want an evening suit and an overcoat 
by seven o'clock to-night, a tail coat and 
striped trousers by ten o'clock to - morrow 
morning, and a suit of tweeds by to-morrow 
night.” 

‘Unfortunately, sir, this is not a ready-made 
establishment,” replied the responsible person, 
blandly but a little coldly. 

“TY suspected it!” smiled the handsome 
stranger. ‘‘In fact I want these things made 
by you to fit me. Now just kindly add up 
the prices and tell me the total. Don’t bother 
me with the separate items.” 

The responsible person procured a sheet of 
paper and made a brief calculation. 
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‘Fifty -four pounds, ten shillings,” he an- 
nounced, without visible emotion of any kind. 

The young man plunged one hand into one 
trouser pocket and brought it out full of sov- 
ereigns. He plunged the other hand into the 
other trouser pocket with the same glittering 
result. He went through all his pockets and 
not one disappointed him. Then he arranged 
the sovereigns in rows on the table. Twelve 
rolls of tweed had to be removed before they 
were finally marshalled. All this time he 
made no remark, and in silence the entire 
staff and two customers watched the _ pro- 
ceedings. 

“‘Seventy-six pounds,” he announced at last. 
“They are yours if I have those clothes at the 
times I mentioned.” 

“T shall see what can be done, sir,” said the 
responsible person, blandly and warmly. 

The same business-like methods produced 
several other sensations in the same select 
shopping region, and Archibald’s luncheon of 
real turtle soup, grapes, and liqueur brandy 
(at fifteen shillings a glass), consumed in an 
easy-chair which he had specially brought into 
the dining - room, was also a decided success, 
especially when he was seen to drop a couple 
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of sovereigns into the finger-bowl before leaving 
the table. 

‘*No one has been disappointed in me yet,” 
said Archibald to himself with excusable 
satisfaction. 

And for the next twenty-four hours, no one 
who watched or assisted the career of Archibald 
was for one moment disappointed. 

Soon after six o'clock on the second afternoon 
of his triumphal progress, the green-upholstered 
car swept into Paddington Station, and the 
unqualified success strolled down the arrival 
platform of the Sutherbury train. Ten minutes 
later he was eagerly scanning each first-class 
carriage as they slid more and more slowly 
past him. But it was not from one of these 
that a very smart and charming-looking young 


lady descended. 

‘Good heavens!” he cried with deep con- 
trition. ‘“ Do you mean to say you actually 
came third class! I’m awfully sorry I didn’t 
tell you——” 


Miss Demayne’s astonished eyes pulled him 
up, “just on the dashed brink” as he said to 
himself. 

“ You?” she cried, and there seemed to be 
more disquiet than pleasure in her voice. 
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Archibald recalled the somewhat peculiar 
circumstances of his origin, and began again 
more cautiously. 

“T ought to explain that my cousin has 
suddenly been called down to the country, 
and has asked me to look after you while he 
is away. By the way, I’ve got a note to you 
from him.” 

She took the note and read— 


Dear Miss Demaynez, — Exceedingly sorry 


these sportsmen at the Whip’s office are send- 
ing me down to York. Shall be back as soon 
as I possibly can. Meanwhile I leave you in 
Archie’s hands. He is one of the steadiest, 


and you can safely trust him to do the honours - 


of the Hotel Chic in my unavoidable absence. 
Hoping you will have a cheery little holiday 
till I return.— Yours sincerely, 
WYVERNE WARRINGTON-BROWNE. 


It was undoubtedly a kind note, in fact it 
might even be called a thoughtful note, yet it 
left the same sensation of discomfort in Joyce’s 
heart. Sir Wyverne’s novel method of begin- 
ning his sentences without verb or pronoun; 
the allusion to the “sportsmen”; the devil- 
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may-care atmosphere of the whole letter, dis- 
tressed her. She began to hope very anxiously 
that no mental trouble was affecting the 
Baronet. 

On the other hand, its commands were quite - 
explicit, and there was nothing actually un- 
natural in the circumstances it disclosed. 

‘Very well,” said she. ‘‘ Have you secured 
a cab?” 

“Cab!” cried Archie. “Just wait till you 
see 1b!” 

She saw the green-upholstered car and the 
stout, dark chauffeur, and she was evidently 
impressed. 

“Oh, you've brought your own car!” she 
said. 

‘“‘Wyverne and I are splitting it,” said Archie 
airily, as he handed her in. 

He saw at once that he had made a mistake 
in disclaiming the sole ownership, and resolved 
that he would give the Baronet no more credit 
than he could help for anything else. As a 
matter of fact, Joyce was wondering rather 
seriously why a man with three cars of his 
own should slip up to London with a suit-case 
and there split a new car with this light-hearted 
youth. It seemed superfluous. 
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She was very silent as they purred back to 
the hotel, but Archibald found himself enjoying 
the view of her profile so much that he was 
quite content to feast his eyes in comparative 
silence. That is to say, he stopped talking at 
least three or four times for nearly a minute 
on end. 

The arrival of the lady whose voluptuous 
tastes demanded a bedroom full of flowers to 
match her complexion, and diamond trinkets 
on her dressing-table, naturally caused extreme 
interest at the Hotel Chic, and the wink with 
which Archibald found himself instinctively 
replying to the looks of curiosity, greatly 
enhanced the effect of her entry. In fact, 
had the gay youth but known it, the man- 
ager was seriously wondering whether even 
the reputation of the Hotel Chic could stand 
the shock. Fortunately, before he could quite 
make up his mind, the handsome couple were 
safely in the lift. 

‘What beautiful flowers!” cried Joyce. ‘“ Do 
they put them in every room here ?” 

“T shall see that they put them in any room 
which has the luck to have you in it!” said 
Axchibald. 


As a plum-coloured attendant was at that 
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moment engaged in unstrapping her trunk 
within a few feet of them, Joyce bit her lip 
and made no answer. Archibald thought that 
the act of biting her lip was positively divine— 
as Joyce did it. 

‘Whose is this?” she exclaimed, as she ap- 
proached the dressing-table. 

“Yours,” said Archibald, pee up the 
trinket and preparing to fasten it to her dress. 

She started back and glanced at the at- 
tendant. 

“The lady wishes you to leave the room!” 
commanded Archibald with a princely gesture. 

“Not till you have finished, please!” said 
Joyce hastily ; but Archibald winked again, and 
the man discreetly took the hint. 

“Who is this from?” she demanded. 

_ Me,” said Archibald proudly. 

“Please take it back.” 

Even the irrepressible Archibald was chilled. 

‘You mean you don’t want it.” 

‘No, thank you.” 

Archibald stepped to the window, opened it, 
and sent the trinket flying into space. 

‘ That’s the end of it,” said he with a little 
break in his voice. ‘It won't trouble you any 
more, Joyce.” 
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‘““But— but weren't they diamonds?” she 
cried, aghast. 

‘Only small ones.” 

Joyce looked at him with very mixed emotions 
in her eyes. 

‘You foolish boy!” she cried. ‘“ Run down 
and recover it at once before any one else 
picks it up.” 

The kindness in her voice converted him on 
the instant into the smiling Archibald again. 

‘Then will you be getting ready to come 
out to dinner?” 

‘“‘T suppose I must dine somewhere,” she 
smiled, ‘“‘and apparently Sir Wyverne wants 
me to dine with you.” 

‘“Confound Wyverne!” said Archibald to 
himself as he went to his own room. ‘“ Why 
need she lug him in?” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
A LITTLE DINNER. 


‘* No longer Charles afraid is 
When he meets the naughty ladies!” 


warbled Archibald. The band was playing that 
deservedly popular melody, the champagne was 
bubbling in his glass and in her glass, and the 
candle shades were pink. In fact, Archibald 
and Joyce were seeing life as life ought to be 
seen when life is life, so he assured her, and 
Joyce sipped her champagne and smiled. 

At first she was a little quiet, Archibald 
thought, but no doubt it was only the traces 
of Girton before they evaporated under his 
- genial influence — which they now seemed to 
be doing. Her host's habit of singing audibly 
snatches of all the airs he knew, and then 
calling the waiter at the end of the piece and 
sending him to the bandmaster with his con- 
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gratulations and half a sovereign, combined 
with their good looks, attracted universal at- 
tention to their table; and to begin with this 
seemed to beget reserve rather than satisfaction. 
However, like the traces of Girton, it was now 
happily succumbing to the Archie cure. 

The effect upon Archibald of her dark eyes 
with a smile in them, looking into his, and her 
voice with a laugh in it, answering kindly, was 
so intoxicating that even the band was for- 
gotten, and in the midst of one of his favourite 
tunes he lowered his voice and cried— 

“Joyce! You know I love you—do you 
love me?” 

She neither blushed nor started, but simply 
continued to smile. 

‘Won't it do if I reverence you ?” she asked. 

‘* But, Joyce, I am serious !” 

She shook her head. 

“No, Archie,” she said, ‘‘ you are very hospit- 
able and nice and kind, but you are certainly 
not serious.” 

‘I’m not serious in the bad sense,” admitted 
Archibald, ‘‘ but in the highest and best sense 
I am very serious.” 

“Wait till the band stops,” she suggested, 
“and it will pass off quite naturally.” 
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“You don’t know what's really in me!” he 
protested. 

“Oh yes, I do. I have seen you drink three 
glasses of it, and I am making every allowance.” 

“If you don’t approve of me,” said Archibald 
with scornful emphasis on the contemptible 
word, “why do you call me Archie?” 

“I quite approve of you occasionally, and I 
call you Archie in honour of your birthday.” 

“My birthday!” exclaimed Archibald. 

“You are just fifteen, aren’t you?” 

Archibald was the soul of good-nature, but he 
began to feel annoyed. 

“« Joyce,” he said with some severity, “I really 
thought better of you. I never dreamt you 
were one of those girls who admired solid, 
leaden, clammy, indigestible, boresome virtues.” 

“Would you admire this duckling,” she in- 
quired, ‘if it only consisted of gravy?” 

“Then I am a mere splash of gravy |” 

“Splash is a very-appropriate word, Archie— 
not too serious and just exactly what you do.” 

Archibald tried a very tender line. 

“ Joyce, dear,” he said in a low voice, “I 
am quite serious enough to think of marrying. 
Don’t you believe that?” 

“Oh yes,” she said, “and when you are 
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grown up I expect some girl will marry you 
very quickly and easily—probably even before 
you mean to propose.” 

“You think I could be easily caught, do 
you?” he cried scornfully. 

“If I wanted to marry you,” said Joyce 
confidentially, ‘I should simply order the cake, 
send out the invitations, and then give you 
three glasses of champagne.” 

Archibald looked at her very hard, and a 
question began to form in his eyes. 

‘Well, what is it?” she laughed. ‘Are you 
wondering whether I have ordered the cake?” 

‘‘T was wondering,” he said, “ whether you 
really don’t consider me a great improvement 
on Wyverne.” 

Joyce stopped laughing abruptly, and she in 
turn looked hard at him—though only for an 
instant. 

‘‘An improvement on Sir Wyverne! What 
an extraordinary question !” 

“Tell me honestly.” 

She began to smile again. “If I thought 
you were serious ” she began. 

“T am!” cried Archibald. 

She shook her head. 

“You can't be, Archie; so there’s no use 
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trying. You will find it a great strain, and 
be very dull while it lasts, and only feel dis- 
appointed when it’s over.” 

“Dash it,” said Archie, “I feel jolly well 
inclined to tell you the whole truth about me. 
I can tell you I would open your eyes! Only 
I’m afraid you wouldn't believe me.” 

‘Probably not,” she agreed. 

‘‘About me and Wyverne!” he added, nod- 
ding his fair head at her. 

She seemed more interested. 

“Well?” she asked. 

“Look here,” said Archie, “ this is perfectly 
sickening! Whenever I mention Wyverne, 
you turn serious, and you simply laugh at 
me!” , 

“Archie,” said Joyce kindly, “you really 
mustn't mistake your vocation. You are in- 
tended to cheer people up and amuse them 
and make them forget the serious side of life 
altogether. If you are quite sure that you 
can stand another glass of champagne, I don’t 
mind your having one. Or you might have 
some chocolates instead. It is impossible to feel 
depressed while one is eating chocolates.” - 

Archibald was silent for a moment. Then 
he cried— 
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“All right; we'll make a night of it!” 

They did. When dinner was over they went 
to a box at the Empire for an hour, and then 
to a box at the Palace for an hour, and they 
wound up with an extremely pleasant supper. 

‘And now,” said Archibald, when they 
arrived at last at their private sitting-room, 
“let's put out the lights and tell stories over 
the fire!” 

“That's a very happy idea, Archie,” said 
Joyce, “but unfortunately I’m not nearly robust 
enough to make any more of a night of it than 
we've done. Good-night!” ° 

He protested, but in vain. The vision 
vanished, and Archibald was left disconsolate. 

“Dash it!” said he to himself, ‘‘ that isn’t 
going to be the last word! I’m not going to 
be cut out by a rotten edition of my own self. 
If she cares twopence for Wyverne, she ought 
to care a fiver for me! I'll make her, too.” 

The discovery that she had left her opera- 
cloak behind gave him a moment of reminiscent 
ecstasy. Then he brought out a very hand- 
some despatch-case (one of his recent purchases), 
and with a deliberate smile unlocked it. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE THIRD LETTER. 


THE delicious habit of sitting in front of a bed- 
room fire, gradually making up one’s mind it 
is time to begin undressing, is one of the 
greatest luxuries of a thoroughly civilised life. 
The training of Joyce’s somewhat austere youth 
decidedly discouraged the custom, but Suther- 
bury Park had been demoralising and the Hotel 
Chic was fatal. 

She sat in a puzzled smiling mood for quite 
a long time, and it was when she roused herself 
that she first missed her opera-cloak. The hour 
was very late, and she presumed Archibald 
would have gone to bed, since he seemed the 
last person to muse in silence and his own 
society, so she went quietly back to the sitting- 
room and very gently opened the door. And 
then she stood on the threshold spellbound. 

The lights were still on, and there with his back 
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to her sat Archibald writing. Beside him on 
the table was a little canvas bag, exactly like 
the fat little bags which clinked when Sir 
Wyverne set them down; only this bag was 
collapsed and evidently nearly empty. Archi- 
bald apparently meant to replenish it, for he 
was just finishing the writing of a cheque. 
Even as her eyes fell on him, he raised the 
book to tear out the cheque, and she saw the 
handwriting quite distinctly. 

With a horrified face she came into the room, 
and closed the door behind her. Archibald 
turned with a start, and for a moment they 
looked at one another. To her bewilderment 
there was no sign of guilt on his face, but 
merely a quick look of surprise and then a gay 
smile of welcome. 

“ Hullo!” he cried cheerfully. 

“Let me see that cheque!” she demanded. 

“This cheque?” he asked in surprise, and 
then his face suddenly changed, as though at 
last he realised what he had been caught at. 

“Forging a cheque!” she cried. ‘Qh, 
Archie !” 

It was a cheque for a hundred pounds on 
Sir Wyverne’s account, made payable to Archi- 
bald Fitzwyverne and signed by Wyverne 
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Warrington-Browne; and the ink of the sig- 
nature was still wet. 

“Tt does almost look like it,” he admitted. 

“Ts that all you have to say?” 

Archibald made a great mental effort. 

‘What do you people say in books?” he said, 
gazing thoughtfully at the ceiling. ‘I remem- 
ber! ‘Oh, my God!’ No, by the way, that’s 
what you ought to say. Ah, I haveit! ‘Spare 
my innocent babes their father’s shame !’” 

“Did you mean to use this cheque?” she 
asked quietly. 

“*T do mean to.” 

‘Not this one,” she answered, picking it up 
and throwing it in the fire. ‘ Now give me the 

cheque-book.” 
~ But, hang it!” cried Archibald, “look at this 
bag! It’s almost empty, and I very soon won’t 
have. a bob in the world unless I cash a cheque!” 

‘Give me the cheque-book,” repeated Joyce. 

‘“‘T say, Joyce——” he began. 

She went to the bell. 7 

“Very well, if you won't, I’m very sorry, but 
Tl have to tell the manager.” — 

‘Upon my word, this is deuced high-handed,” 
said Archibald, “especially after you’ve been 
eating my chocolates!” 
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‘“‘T am in Sir Wyverne’s employment,” replied 
Joyce, “and I find his cheque-book in the pos- 
session of somebody else, who is using it to 
forge Sir Wyverne’s name and draw on his 
account. Do you really think I am going to 
leave it with you? Come, give it to me.” 

“ But if I do, I'll be absolutely bust! I can’t 
pay for these rooms or anything !” 

“That's an idea which might have struck you 
sooner. And in any case, I really can’t help it.” 

“ Joyce, dear, don’t you care for me enough 
to wish to see me remain in affluent circum- 
stances?” he asked in a _beseeching voice. 
‘Even the most Platonic friend ought to have 
that feeling!” 

‘‘Have you no sense of shame?” she cried. 

“T have nothing to be ashamed of,” said 
Archie. “In fact, it’s really Wyverne who 
ought to feel ashamed. He gave me this 
wretched little bag of money, quite misunder- 
standing my habits, and then his better nature 
added the cheque-book when it realised how 
absurdly stingy he had been.” 

‘‘Do you mean to tell me he knows you have 
this cheque-book ?” 

“Certainly.” 

_“ And allows you to use it?” 
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“ Of course.” 

His face was so open and his voice so calm 
and assured that for an instant she doubted 
what to think. Then her eye fell on something 
else lying on the table. She took a quick step 
forward. 

“This is a letter to me from Sir Wyverne!” 
she exclaimed, picking it up. 

‘“‘T say, one moment!” said Archibald. “ That 
letter will only complicate the situation. Don’t 
trouble to read it, Joyce.” 

But she had already troubled. It ran— 


Dear Miss Demayne,—Have just been en- 
trusted with a most delicate mission to His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Monaco. It is 
very confidential, so I need only say now that 
it’s in connection with the naval defences of his 
empire. Have just looked in at Hotel Chic, 
but found you had gone to bed, so I leave every- 
thing in Archibald’s hands. To-morrow morn- 
ing he will escort you to join me at Monte Carlo 
(where, as perhaps you know, the Prince lives). 

_ Glad to hear you had a pleasant little dinner 
with A. I assure you he is one of the best.— 
Yours in haste, 
WYVERNE WARRINGTON-BROWNE. 
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For a moment Joyce stared at this curious 
letter in extreme bewilderment. And then the 
truth flashed upon her. 

‘You forged this too!” she cried. 

“Don't say ‘forged,’ please,” said Archibald. 
‘It's a horrid word. I wrote it, if that’s what 
you mean.” 

More and more light began to break on 
her. | 

‘‘And the other two letters—oh, I know the 
whole truth about you now without your troub- 
ling to tell me! I presume you wrote those 
also?” she demanded, with a scornful emphasis 
that made the word even more unpleasant than 
“* forged.” 

‘‘ Look here,” said Archibald sicativays “vou 
put me in the deuce of a hole. If I say I did 
youll get shirtier than ever; and if I say I 
didn’t, there’s not an outside chance of your 
believing me. I’m ready to lie with any one if 
there’s even a sporting chance of it’s coming 
off, but what’s the use when you know I write 
exactly the same hand as Wyverne? This is 
my notion of a tragedy, if you ask me.” 

“Tt’s my notion of a very dishonourable 
swindle,” said Joyce. 

“What beastly words you use!” complained 
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Archie. ‘It almost seems as if you were de- 
liberately trying to annoy me.” | 

‘Tam trying to make you realise what you 
have done. You admit yourself that Sir 
Wyverne gave you that bag full of money; 
and I know he did, because I saw it in his 
hand. And in return for his kindness — oh, 
can’t you really see what a mean, contemp- 
tible——” 

“Don’t!” interrupted Archibald. “ You'll 
make me cry if your voice begins to quiver 
like that. And you said yourself that serious- 
ness doesn’t suit me. I assure you, on my 
word of honour, Joyce, that when you next 
see Wyverne and ask him, he will tell you 
that I had full permission to write those notes, 
and take these rooms, and make any use of his 
cheque-book I liked.” 

‘“‘ And imitate his handwriting ?” 

“T can't help that! It’s our family hand. It 
takes me all my time to fake another signature. 
I assure you it was quite a problem how I was 
going to make my endorsement look natural. In 
fact, if I keep out of the hands of the police, even 
without your giving me away, I'll deserve a 
jolly lot more credit than you seem to realise. 
Let me tell you that, Joyce!” 
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“If Sir Wyverne ever attempts to justify 
your conduct,” said Joyce with deep conviction, 
“T shall think a very, very great deal less of 
him than I’ve thought before.” 

“Now, there you are!” cried Archibald 
gloomily. ‘You are going to put Wyverne in 
a hole next. 

“Qh woman! In our hours of dinner 


You positively seem a winner, 
But when . 


This well-known and happily selected quota- 
tion was interrupted remorselessly. 

“Will you give me that cheque-book?” she 
demanded. 

‘But look here——” 

At that point she took it out of his hand, and 
turned for the door. 

‘‘ Joyce!” he cried in tender accents, spring- 
ing up and following her. 

The door opened, and then was shut in his 
face. 

‘Lost my best girl!” said Archibald bitterly, 
“and financial ruin stares me in the face! And 
all because of the ridiculous value people set on 
quite the wrong qualities.” 

He examined the collapsed canvas bag. 
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‘After all, one can do a lot of busting on 
tick,” he reflected more cheerfully. ‘‘ And what 
is one blooming girl that one should feel gloomy 
about losing her? Besides, I’ve no doubt she'll 
take a more humorous view of things in the 
morning. Joyce is a ripper!” 

But in the morning Joyce had gone; by an 
early train, the disconsolate Mr Fitzwyverne 
was informed. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
BLACKMAIL, 


‘‘] must cure myself of even thinking about 
her,” said Archibald to himself. ‘ Unrequited 
love is a mug’s game.” 

Inspired by this excellent sentiment, he took 
immediate steps to retrieve his financial posi- 
tion, very justly considering that as the 
foundation of a young man’s career. He be- 
gan by emptying the remaining sovereigns 
out of the canvas bag into his trousers 
pocket. 

‘Now that leaves the bag ready for a fresh 
start,” said he, “which is what most good 
sportsmen have to do now and then.” 

With the empty bag in his new overcoat 
pocket he set forth in his green-upholstered 
car and visited in turn four of the shops 
where he stood highest in favour. At each 
of these he changed five shillings into coppers, 
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till the bag was considerably stouter than it 
had been when it began its career. It con- 
tained, in fact, two hundred and _ forty 
pennies. 

On his return to the Hotel Chic he carried 
it unostentatiously up to his room, and there 
inscribed very neatly and legibly on the 
canvas—‘‘ £500.” 

‘Allowing for the difference in size between 
a brown and a thick ’un, that ought to work 
out about right,” he said to himself com- 
placently. 

He then very carefully and thoroughly tied 
and sealed the mouth of the bag, and finally 
descended in the lift, displaying it much more 
ostentatiously this time. 

‘“‘T want to see the manager,” he announced 
at the office with an important air. 

The clerk eyed the bag, noted the legend 
(which happened to be so held that he could 
read it very easily), and deferentially con- 
ducted Mr Fitzwyverne to the manager's 
room. 

“T say, Baron, old bird,” said Archibald 
genially, “I want you to do me a favour.” 

He had become extremely intimate with the 
manager by this time, styling him “ Baron” 
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because, as he explained, he looked like one. 
The manager with equal cordiality expressed 
his pleasure in having the opportunity of 
doing Mr Fitzwyverne a service. 

“T want you to take charge of this for 
me,” said Archibald, throwing the canvas bag 
on to the table, where it chinked very pleas- 
antly and audibly. ‘The fact being, Baron, 
I’m one of those fellows who can't be bothered 
with keeping accounts, so I pay ready money 
always; and if I happen to see a picture or 
a motor-car or a diamond tiara or anything 
else, and take a fancy to it, I must have the 
dibs handy. I'll probably want to blue this 
little lot in the next day or two, but, till I 
do, I wish you’d keep it for me.” 

To so reasonable a request, made with so 
princely an air, there was, of course, only one 
answer. The manager took the bag and gave 
a receipt, which Archibald was a little dis- 
appointed to observe only acknowledged the 
deposit of a sealed canvas bag ‘“‘marked on 
the outside ‘ £500.’” 

“Td have had him beautifully if hed only 
committed himself to saying the bag actually 
did hold five hundred pounds,” he reflected. 
‘“‘ However, I’ve undoubtedly inspired the proper 
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“confidence. Now for a crowded hour of glori- 
ous life! What a jolly thing it is to feel 
financially sound again.” 

Had he seen the manager gently but firmly 
pinching the bag all over and observed his 
extremely thoughtful look at the end of this 
process, Archibald would probably have felt 
that he might have inspired even more con- 
fidence if he had invested in four hundred 
and eighty halfpennies. 

It did occur to him to look for the diamond 
trinket as an extra financial precaution, but 
the trouble of discovering in what direction 
Joyce's bedroom window looked, and after that 
making even further inquiries, struck him as 
excessive, especially for a man with a receipt 
in his pocket for a bag marked “£500.” Be- 
sides, he had the kindest heart imaginable, and 
the idea of disappointing the fortunate finder by 
a churlish claim was really not to be thought 
of. So he lunched very pleasantly for the 
modest sum of two pounds, and decided on a 
stroll in Piccadilly. 

It was then that for the first time he realised 
certain disadvantages in his position. For a 
young man of his social instincts pleasant 
companionship was quite essential. A solitary 
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sportsman struck him as a mere contradiction 
in terms. Accordingly, when he observed two 
fashionably dressed gentlemen approaching him 
and recognised them at once as friends of Sir 
Wyverne’s youth, he stopped instinctively and 
gave them the cheeriest hail. 

“Hullo, hullo, old nutlets!” he cried. 
“Whither away?” 

To describe the gentlemen (a political peer 
and a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Brigade of 
Guards) as surprised would do considerably 
less than justice to their emotions. 

‘“‘T am afraid, sir, you have the advantage 
over us,” said the peer politely but not warmly. 

“By Gad, so I have!” said Archibald, be- 
ginning to realise the situation. ‘ Well, the 
fact is, I’m a cousin of Sir Wyverne Warrington- 
Browne, and I’ve heard all about you both so 
often I thought I’d just pass the time of day, 
and so forth and so on.” : 

‘“As you have now passed it, sir,” replied 
the Lieutenant-Colonel severely, ‘‘I should 
recommend you to move on before you get 
into trouble.” 

“And if I hear of your accosting any more 
of Sir Wyverne’s or anybody else’s friends I 
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shall inform the proper authorities,” added the 
peer. 

“TI was merely going to show you the way,’ 
replied Archibald quite calmly. 

The peer’s political habits made him in- 
cautiously inquire— 

“The way where, sir, may I ask?” 

“To the Zoological Gardens,” said Archibald, 
‘“‘where you will find your cages awaiting you. 
Good-morning.” 

“Scored off them badly!” he said to himself 
as he strolled on. ‘At the same time, this 
kind of thing is rather a jar. I must choose 
my next bird a little more carefully.” 

He had just reached the corner of Hamilton 
Place when he exclaimed aloud— 

“Got him !” 

A gentleman who was waiting on the kerb 
for the string of buses to pass turned round 
at the exclamation. He was a broad-backed, 
sleek-haired, immaculately attired man, with 
a heavy blue chin and a curiously furtive look 
in his eye, as it fell on the stranger who had 
spoken his thoughts aloud. | 

“Mr Muldevon, I believe?” said Archibald, 
bowing politely. 
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Mr Muldevon nodded curtly, still with that 
watchful, shifty look in his eyes. 

‘‘ Allow me to introduce myself as Archibald 
Fitzwyverne—a cousin of Sir Wyverne War- 
rington- Browne.” 

At the mention of this name, Mr Muldevon 
turned a shade less florid. His voice too 
seemed a little unsteady as he asked— 

‘And what do you want with me?” 

‘“A private word. Shall we cross the 
street ?” 

For an instant Mr Muldevon hesitated, but 
Archibald had begun to lead the way across 
Piccadilly with such instant decision that he 
followed automatically at his shoulder. With- 
out pausing, Archie passed through the small 
gate into the Green Park, and there under the 
shade of the trees he turned and looked straight 
into the wary eyes. 

“You once acted as stockbroker for Sir 
Wyverne, I believe?” he peony with the 
gravest air at his command. 

‘“‘And supposing I did?” said Mr Muldevon. 

‘““My cousin was devilish good-natured over 
that affair.” 

“What affair?” demanded Mr Muldevon, 


whose blue-chinned face had become a mask. 
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‘That two thousand pounds, old chap.” 

Mr Muldevon’s face became very intelligent, 
but none the less sinister. 

‘Sir Wyverne gave me his word he would 
tell nobody! We were old friends; he made 
allowances.” | 

‘He has told me,” said Archibald. ‘And 
it would be deuced unpleasant if I passed it 
on, wouldn’t it?” 

For a moment Mr Muldevon looked at him 
in silence. Then, with an unpleasant air of 
accepting the inevitable, he said briefly— 

“Name your price. What do you want?” 

“To dance!” cried Archie with sparkling eyes. 

‘To make me dance, I presume you mean ?” 
said Mr Muldevon grimly. 

“Well, you can dance too if you like—but 
look here, old bird, the position is this: I’m 
rather at a loose end—most of my friends out 
of town, and so forth and so on—and I’m 
simply busting with beans. I didn’t know 
exactly what I was going to get out of you 
when I tackled you—whether to make you dine 
with me or take you out to play golf some- 
where, or what. And then I had one of the 
inspirations of my life. A dance—that was 
the thing! Can you manage it all right?” 

K 
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His most intimate friends had _ probably 
never seen exactly the same expression on Mr 
Muldevon’s face before. 

“ And after that?” he demanded. 

‘“‘T don’t quite follow,” said Archibald. 

‘What else do you want ?” 

“Well,” said Archibald, “if I still find my- 
self at a loose end I might get a day’s golf 
out of you. I’ve got a ripping car; I’d take 
you anywhere you like to go. But the dance 
is the thing at present.” 

“You are talking seriously? Remember this 
shock to my nerves is no joke for me,” said 
Mr Muldevon, with a marked relaxation of the 
strain apparent in his voice. 

‘Poor old chap! I’m really awful sorry,” 
said Archibald with the most charming con- 
trition. ‘It was deuced ungentlemanly of me, 
but if you only knew how dull I felt strolling 
along Piccadilly by my lonely self, you'd make 
allowances. Of course I’m talking seriously. 
Now, what about this dance?” 

So open and engaging was Archibald’s face, 
and so sympathetic his voice, that the wary 
look vanished entirely from Mr Muldevon’s 
eyes, and instead of the curt and sinister per- 
son of two minutes before, he suddenly revealed 4 
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himself as an almost excessively rollicking 
blade. 

“Spoken like a sportsman!” he cried. 
‘** Make allowances.’ Of course I will! Damn 
it, old man, the pleasure of making your ac- 
quaintance was well worth the shock to my 
nervous system! As for a dance, by Gad, I’m 
taking my two girls out to a hop on Friday 
night—that’s the day after to-morrow. How'll 
it suit you to come and join our party ?” 

‘“‘T was sure you were the man I wanted!” 
cried Archibald rapturously. ‘I’ve got a kind 
of instinct for knowing a good man when I see 
him!” 

Mr Muldevon assured him he had precisely 
the same instinct, and had known Archie in- 
stantly as one of the best, and they parted on 
almost affectionate terms. 

“I wonder whether it’s more luck or good 
guidance?” thought Archibald as he walked 
happily back again. “Anyhow, I’m _ un- 
doubtedly a great success.” 

As for Mr Muldevon, his rollicking mood 
passed as swiftly as it had appeared, and he 
fell exceedingly thoughtful. 

‘Well, we'll see,” he said to himself finally. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
AN OLD FRIEND. 


Musine happily on his exceptional luck, Archi- 
bald forgot to turn back into Piccadilly, and 
presently discovered himself still in the Green 
Park, shut off by the railings from the traffic 
and life of the street. There was not far to 
go before he came to another gate, but even 
this brief divorce from the enticing world be- 
yond the bars struck him as an admirable 
instance of the melancholy way in which some 
fellows wasted their time. The habits of the 
late Sir Wyverne were a particularly sad 
example. 

“To think of the fellow—practically me— 
mugging up scientific books and political pam- 
phlets alone in his study!” he said to him- 
self. ‘What a handicap Samuel was!” 

Just before he arrived at the gate he per- 
ceived another sad instance—a man still on 
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the right side of middle age, who seemed to 
prefer sitting alone on a bench to strolling 
gaily through the crowd. As Archibald’s com- 
passionate eye surveyed this figure, it noted, 
however, certain extenuating circumstances. 
The solitary’s overcoat was sadly frayed at 
the cuff, one boot showed a loose flap where 
the upper ought to have joined the sole, his 
felt hat was of at least three shades of green ; 
in short, he was not quite suitably dressed 
for a promenade in Piccadilly. Still, sitting 
alone in the Green Park required a lot of 
explanation. 

And then suddenly the solitary’s face seemed 
familiar. 

“It’s poor old Jack Swinby !” 

To pass an old acquaintance simply never 
occurred to Archibald. He would have hailed 
him at once, only his two recent adventures 
made him cautious. 

‘Fellows’ nerves don’t seem as strong as 
they used to be,” he reflected. 

So he seated himself on the bench beside 
the shabby solitary and began in a breezy 
conversational way, calculated to calm the most 
sensitive nerves— 


“Jolly day, isn’t it? I say, don’t you find 
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it a bit quiet here? Some fellows like it, I 
suppose, but it always seems to me rather a 
pity to waste one’s fragrance on the desert 
air, etcetera.” 

The solitary looked at him dully. He had 
pleasant blue eyes, a little bloodshot; his chin 
was covered with a stubble of fair bristles; his 
air was apathetic; when he spoke his voice was 
monotonous but unmistakably that of a gentle- 
man. 

“T don’t know that [Id call myself very 
fragrant,” he replied. 

“That will come all right,” said Archibald 
encouragingly. ‘Give yourself a chance— 
that’s all that’s wanted.” 

‘A chance!” said the other, with a note in 
his voice which touched Archibald exceed- 
ingly. 

“You don’t remember me, I suppose,” said 
he. “But I know you quite well. You're 
Jack Swinby.” | 

The solitary was roused this time. He sat 
up sharply, and there was suspicion in his 
eyes now. 

“Who are you?” he demanded. 

“A fellow you've met often—when you used 
to go to Warrington-Browne’s rooms.” _ 
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‘‘ That's an obvious lie,” said Swinby bluntly. 
“It’s twelve years at least since I last saw 
Warrington-Browne. You must have been an 
infant then.” 

“Qh Lord!” said Archibald. ‘These com- 
plications are really the deuce! Well, anyhow, 
my names Archie Fitzwyverne, and youre 
going to dine with me to-night, and that’s 
the fact of the matter, old bird.” 

“To dine with you to-night!” repeated 
Swinby with a laugh that was more melan- 
choly than his apathy had been. “I don't 
know how you got hold of my name, but 
have you the least idea of my distinguished 
career ?” 

“Rather!” said Archie. ‘‘ You were in the 
35th Hussars, then you chucked the service 
and weren't very lucky, and so on and s0 
forth, and now I suppose—not to beat about . 
the bush—you’ve landed on your uppers, as 
many another good sportsman has done.” 

‘“‘Good sportsman!” repeated Swinby sar- 
donically. “It was the blank army who 
chucked me, and the blank police have made 
my acquaintance since, and youd better keep 
your invitations for people who can accept 
them.” 
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He turned away as he spoke, and then 
turned back and threw another curious glance 
on Archibald. 

‘Who the devil are you?” he demanded. 

‘That's neither here nor there,’ said Archie, 
jumping up. ‘You just wait here and I'll be 
back in half an hour.” 

‘You'll probably still find me here if you 
call again at two in the morning,” said Swinby 
with his uncomfortable laugh. 

“Good Lord! Haven't you any rooms, 
Jack?” 

“Jack!” echoed Swinby with a gust of 
laughter. ‘‘I have a room, Archie, my old 
pal, in a highly fashionable part of the town, 
but it has a landlord, and he has been making 
some uncivil inquiries about rent for the last 
month or two. My room isn’t very healthy 
at present in consequence.” 

‘Pay him a couple of quid on account,” 
suggested Archibald, holding out his hand. 
‘It’s a loan, old bird; take ’em.” 

“A loan?” said Swinby, taking the sove- 
reigns with a hasty movement that almost 
suggested he was afraid they would suddenly 
vanish. ‘And when do you expect me to 
pay you back, friend of my youth?” 
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‘Qh, I never let people pay me back under 
a year—that’s to say, a year per quid—two 
years in your case. It’s the interest I think 
of. Well, I'll be back presently. Be good!” 

The fashionable apparition sped up the path 
to the gate and vanished in the crowd of Pic- 
cadilly, leaving an extremely perplexed waif 
on the bench. 

In about half an hour the brilliant youth 
returned, this time carrying a small suit-case. 

“Excuse my taking a liberty, Jack,” said he, 
“but the fact is, there’s a fellow I’m going to 
introduce you to who's one of the best but a 
bit of a snob, and I thought I’d better fit 
you up first with a few etceteras.” 

As he spoke he opened his bag and took 
out of it a hat, an overcoat, and a pair of 
boots. 

‘‘T had to have a shot at the sizes,” he ex- 
plained, “but they'll probably see you through 
the next hour or so. Stick your old things 
into the bag.” 

Mr Swinby stared at him hard. 

“You don’t look exactly the Salvation Army 
type,” he said, “ but I’m damned if I can make 
out what you're driving at otherwise.” 

He began to take off his boots while Archi- 
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bald lit a cigarette and seated himself beside 
him. 

‘What strikes me is,” said he, “that people 
are extraordinarily easy surprised. For the 
last three days I’ve been noticing it. Of course 
I naturally want to produce a good impression ; 
it costs no more—or at least only a fiver here 
and there, and it’s a deuced sound form of phil- 
anthropy I always think. At the same time, 
I really don’t see any good and sufficient reason 
for the wild flutter that seems to agitate the 
spectators whenever I appear. If I wasn’t of 
a hopeful disposition I’d begin to fear that 
good men were getting scarce.” 

Mr Swinby’s stare became more compre- 
hending. | 

“Cracked!” he said to himself. ‘ But it’s 
not for me to complain.” 

In a new hat, overcoat, and pair of boots, 
and with a gleam of hope once more in his 
blue eyes, he looked a very different gentle- 
man from the waif of ten minutes ago. 

“Now,” cried Archibald, “come on. My 
car's waiting for us.” 

He led the way into Piccadilly, his old friend 
following with the gleam in his eye still 
brighter. When he found himself in the 


— 
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green-upholstered car and they started east- 
wards, there appeared on his face for the first 
time the dawn of a smile. | 

“If I might venture to make a suggestion,” 
said he, “this person you are going to be so 
kind as to introduce me to——” | 

“My tailor!” confided Archibald. 

He perceived that he had caused another 
flutter of surprise. 

“Your tailor!” gasped Swinby. 

‘My dear old bird, absolutely the first thing 
you need is a suit of evening clothes! That 
goes without saying.” 

He was distressed to notice how lugubrious 
his old friend’s face had suddenly become. 

‘“Kivening clothes!” said he, and made a 
melancholy attempt at a laugh; “I had been 
thinking of a bit of supper.” 

“Supper!” exclaimed Archibald. “My dear 
Jack, it isn’t lunch-time yet.” 

‘IT was beginning with the last meal I didn’t 
eat,” explained Swinby. 

Archibald looked thoughtful. 

‘This is a bit of a dilemma,” said he. ‘“ Even 
if we get you measured at once, it’s making 
Pond work pretty hard to have your evening 
clothes ready for a dance to-morrow night.” 
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“A dance?” said Swinby, in a low, and it 
seemed an awed voice. 

‘However,’ cried Archie cheerily, “it’s 
clearly a case where an extra fiver is well 
spent. We'll have a hasty snack at the Chic, 
and see what Pond will do if I tell him to 
name his own figure. Hi, Jehu! Back to 
the Chic!” 

The stout dark expert (who answered very 
amicably to “Jehu” for much the same con- 
sideration as inspired Pond & Co.) touched his 
peaked cap, and Mr Swinby’s face began to 
clear again. He only ventured one more word 
of protest. 

‘About to-morrow night,” said he, “‘ the fact 
is I’ve been a little out of the may of going 
to dances 

“You'll get into your stride again in two 
minutes, old bird. Hullo, here we are. Hop 
out! By the way, fizz is still your drink, 
I suppose ?” 

Mr Swinby hopped out and approached the 
revolving glass door of the Hotel Chic with 
the air of a somnambulist. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
CAPTAIN SWINBY. 


“CAPTAIN SWINBY is going to have my other 
bedroom,” Archibald announced at the office. 
“He's just back from the Antarctic, and so 
he’s a bit short of luggage and so on, but 
one of the most distinguished.” 

“That makes it all right,” he explained to 
his old friend. ‘Captains are always popular, 
and no one expects to see knuts landing from 
the Antarctic. Now for a few oysters and a 
bottle of fizz.” 

“Lend me a clean collar,” whispered the 
newly commissioned Captain. “FH have to 
lunch in my overeoat in any ease, but they 
probably draw the line here at overcoats with 
their collars turned up.” 

They went up to Archibald’s suite, and there 
the celerity with which his guest changed his 
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collar and declared himself ready for luncheon 
met with his cordial approval. 

‘The sooner we get to Pond’s, the better,” he 
agreed. 

Yes,” said his guest,—“ and to lunch.” 

A five-course luncheon with two helpings of 
everything and the better part of a bottle of 
champagne produced the most gratifying trans- 
formation in Captain Swinby of Antarctic fame. 

“You're a blank mystery, old chap,” he 
chuckled, ‘“‘ but the kind of mystery I like!” 

“If you like other people they always like 
you,” explained Archibald. 

The Antarctic adventurer looked at him 
curiously. 

“‘ That’s your opinion, is it ?” 

‘* My plain and unvarnished.” 

‘Tf you keep it for the next five years you'll 
be a phenomenon !” 

‘‘T’m a phenomenon already,” said Archibald. 

Thanks to Captain Swinby’s Antarctic record 
(as narrated by Archibald to Pond & Co., the 
staff of the Chic, and any others who he thought 
would be benefited by the information), certain 
peculiarities in his appearance were readily 
overlooked, and by the time their afternoon’s 
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shopping was finished and he was shaved and 
arrayed in a suit of ready-made tweeds, his old 
friend began to detect a reminiscence of the 
once dashing hussar. 

‘IT say,” he declared as they faced each other 
over a table in the gayest grill-room in London, 
“youre a new man again! And now there’s 
nothing to prevent you remaining so, is there, 
Jack ?” 

“Well,” admitted the Captain, “I’ve had 
one or two weaknesses to contend with hitherto, 
I don’t mind confessing.” 

‘You've probably grown out of them,” said 
Archie, with great assurance. “In fact, in my 
experience that’s the worst of weaknesses. They 
tend to fade away.” 

** Perhaps I'll find that has happened to mine,” 
said the Captain optimistically. 

“Sure to, old bird. Regrets for lost bad 
habits is all you're likely to suffer from now.” 

‘You're the most encouraging fellow I’ve 
ever met!” declared Captain Swinby. “I’ve 
given up trying to puzzle my brains as to who 
you are, but that’s what you are!” 

“I’m awful pleased to be appreciated, Jack,” 
said Archibald warmly. ‘Speaking of my 
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unanimous and unqualified suecess, I quite for- 
got to mention that I’ve just lost my best girl, 
and it’s really most consoling to hear your kind 
words, etcetera. What shall we do now—a 
music hall?” 

The evening was very happily spent, and by 
the time he had supped, slept, and breakfasted 
in uninterrupted luxury, the distinguished 
Captain Swinby began to exhibit a degree of 
confidence worthy of his record. 

‘By Jove, I do believe my luck has actually 
turned!” said he. “I think I deserve it too, 
for I’ve waited a devilish long time.” 

‘“‘Luck’s generally a matter of habit,” ob- 
served Archibald. ‘In fact, once it begins the — 
difficulty is how to stop it. You'll probably 
meet the maiden of your dreams to-night, and 
her oofy old uncle will die to-morrow, and there 
you'll be, old bird !” 

“Then you're really going to take me to this 
dance?” asked the Captain, looking a trifle less 
confident. 

“Rather! That was my very first thought 
when I saw you on that bench—How Jack 
would enjoy a dance!” 

“Tt was the last thought in my own head,” 
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admitted his friend. ‘Still, I daresay my ball- 
room manners will come back to me once I get 
there.” 

“Once a gentleman always a gentleman,” 
Archibald assured him. ‘ That’s the one bad 
habit which seems incurable,” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE BALL. 


ARCHIBALD'S gracious intention of picking up 
Mr Muldevon and his daughters at their house 
had been communicated to them by telegram 
(Archibald believed in telegrams; they saved 
time, and time was money he said), and shortly 
after nine o'clock the Rolls-Royce arrived. In- 
side it were two such fashionable-looking gentle- 
men that the Miss Muldevons agreed at once 
that their father had selected their escort with 
admirable judgment. And at least one of the 
gentlemen was apparently equally satisfied. 

“Lucky as usual!” exclaimed Archibald en-. 
thusiastically. 

“ Who is?” inquired Miss Julia. 

“Me,” said Archibald, “and you can guess 
why if you like.” 

Mr Muldevon changed the conversation at _ 
this point, rather tactlessly Archibald thought. i 
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Still, he was. sure he had made a good be- 
ginning. 

As the gay party ree the ballroom, all on 
the best of terms already, Mr Muldevon and his 
elder daughter fell a little behind the others, 
and the jovial stockbroker’s expression became 
for the moment a trifle less hilarious. 

“ Julia,” he whispered, “I wish you would 
manage to find out something more about this 
young fellow, Fitzwyverne. Pump him a bit 
when you get the chance.” 

Julia, who was both a dutiful and a discreet 
daughter, nodded significantly. 

Meanwhile fortune’s favourite had already 
thrown his arm round the waist of Evangeline 
(a sophisticated debutante with a remarkable 
eye for what she termed toniness and knutti- 
ness), and off they went to a rousing waltz. 

The sensation they caused was exceedingly 
gratifying. The vanished Sir Wyverne's dancing 
days had fallen in a period of athletic waltzing, 
which was doubtless the reason why his lucky 
half whirled through the more sedately revolving 
crowd like a runaway gyroscope. With his 
coat-tails flying and his face radiant with joy, 
talking very loudly and cheerfully all the time, 
he spun round the room with prodigious velocity, 
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while above the strains of the band rose inter- 
mittently the sound of a crashing bump and a 
genial cry of 

“Sorry, old bird! My fault!” 

Evangeline thought that she had never had 
so exciting an experience before, but she after- 
wards confided to her most intimate friend that 
it was actually eclipsed by her subsequent ex- 
perience in a very dark and remote sitting-out 
place. 

In fact, up till nearly the hour of midnight, 
Archibald’s career was a succession of sensations 
for Society and experiences for his partners. 
As for his own feelings, they were blissful 
even beyond his expectations, and as he had 
expected a good deal, no better testimonial 
could be imagined. His only disappointment 
was his third waltz with Julia, such a pretty 
girl and so sympathetic up to that point. In 
the course of the first two waltzes he had 
grown possibly even more intimate with her 
than with any of the other charming girls, 
and had almost made up his mind to become 
temporarily engaged, but now she actually 
insisted on sitting in a corner, which, though 
out of earshot, was in full view of the super- 
fluous public. 
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“TI want to talk sensibly this time,” she said. 

‘“‘My dear Julia,” cried Archibald (he called 
all his enslavers by their Christian names), 
“the only time for talking sensibly is before 
breakfast on an extra rainy morning. Other- 
wise no healthy man is ever sensible enough 
to talk about it.” 

‘Girls are different,” said Julia; ‘ when they 
become friends with a man they like to know 
something about him.” 

“Well,” said Archibald, “Tl tell you all 
there is to know about me in two minutes. 
If you split the difference between forty-five 
years and five days you get a kind of average 
for my age. Add one and subtract the previous 
figure and you get the number of my ideas, 
which simply consist of peaceful happiness; and 
as to how I made my pile—well, it was really 
done by another fellow, who made it by getting 
born of the proper parents, and then went bust 
under secret and sensational circumstances.” 

‘Went bust!” exclaimed Julia. 

‘Yes, and I’m one of the bits. So, what ho! 
for a quiet corner? The rest of my confessions 
- are confidential.” 

“T must speak to Dad for a moment first,” 
said Julia. ‘ Wait for me here.” 
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“Gone to ask him whether it’s safe to say 
‘Yes! on the strength of those revelations!” 
said Archibald to himself sagaciously. ‘This 
is a little too business-like for me. I think 
I'll get engaged to some one else instead.” 

When he received his daughter's report, Mr 
Muldevon seemed still unsatisfied. 

“TI might have a few words myself with 
Swinby,” said he. ‘‘He seems a decent sort 
of chap.” 

When the next dance began he watched the 
various couples enter the ballroom, but there 
was no sign of the Antarctic Explorer among 
them. He wandered through the sitting-out 
retreats, but there was no Captain Swinby 
there either. Then he tried the supper-room, 
and there at last he discovered the Explorer 
very fortunately placed for a little conversation. 
He was, in fact, sitting quite alone in a corner 
of the room with a bottle of champagne on the 
table before him, apparently deep in meditation. 

‘Hullo, Swinby!” cried Mr Muldevon jovi- 
ally. “On your own—eh ?” 

Captain Swinby rose rather carefully and 
deliberately, he noticed, and made him a 
solemn bow. Then in a slow, measured voice 
he said— 
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‘Sir, the champagne is our host's. Help 
yourself.” 

And with that he sat down again somewhat 
suddenly. | 

It occurred at once to Mr Muldevon that 
the opportunity was even more promising than 
he had ventured to hope. He sat down and 
filled his own glass. 

‘* Here’s to ourselves!” he said, raising it. 

“Sir,” replied Captain Swinby with the same 
measured utterance, ‘I am drinking this bottle 
to my friend, Archie Fitzwyverne. It is the 
least I can do for him—the very least, Mr— 
your name escapes me, but no matter. As I 
was saying, one bottle is the very least. In 
fact one is not enough. This is the second.” 

‘He is an old friend, I presume?” inquired 
Mr Muldevon with a careless air. 

‘His age,” replied the Captain profoundly, 
“is immy—immy—immyterial. You observe the 
word, sir? I chose it very, very, very carefully.” 

‘“‘T mean, you have known him a long time?” 
explained Mr Muldevon. 

Captain Swinby became gravely confidential. 

“My friend Archie assures me, sir, he has 
known me a long time, but I ’sure him I was 
un’voidably detained from being present at his 
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birth, which must have happened just when 
he says he met me.” 

The Captain smiled pleasantly, drained his 
glass and very slowly and carefully refilled it, 
and having recovered from the strain of this 
operation, smiled pleasantly again. 

“Then you don’t know much about his past 
career, eh ?” 

‘‘T know where he came from,” said Captain 
Swinby, ‘and as you seem intel’gent sort of 
genelman, I don’t mind telling you.” 

“Yes?” said Mr Muldevon with an eagerness 
he hardly tried to dissemble. 

Captain Swinby looked at him fixedly. 

‘You seem extr’ordinarly in’rested in my 
friend Archie,” he observed. 

“T’ve taken a fancy to him like yourself, 
Swinby.” 

The Captain held out his hand and solemnly 
shook Mr Muldevon’s. | 

‘“‘In that case, I hes’tate no longer. Mind 
you, I don’t know ’xactly the name of the place, 
but ”—he lowered his voice impressively—“ it’s 
where they keep the mad angels!” 

“The what!” exclaimed Mr Muldevon. 

“‘Mad angels. That's my friend Archie 
exactly—Mad Angel.” 
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Mr Muldevon retired to ruminate on this 
information, and to judge from his expression 
it seemed as though he were not yet entirely 
relieved of anxiety. 

Left again to his meditations, Captain Swinby 
gravely emptied his glass, inspected the bottle 
minutely (even holding it upside down over 
the carpet), and then rose with a sigh and 
took a couple of steps towards the door, to 
the vast interest of a group of waiters who 
stood watching his proceedings with technical 
eyes. 

‘“‘T told you so!” said one of these experts, 
as the gentleman turned back again with a 
sorrowful air, “’E knows ’e can’t do it!” 

Dropping into his chair again, and burying 
his face in his hands, the distinguished Explorer 
murmured— 

‘* This is absolutely won’erful !” 

It was a dance or two later that Archibald, 
glowing with triumph and moist with his exer- 
tions, burst like a ray of glory into the supper- 
room. - : : 

‘““A glass of fizz from the tap!” he cried; 
‘‘my throat’s dry as a judge with pro- 
posing.” 

And then his eyes fell on his friend. 
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- Bring a bottle to this table!” he com- 
manded, and threw himself into the chair 
opposite the Explorer. 

“'What’s happened to you, Jack?” he asked ; 
“T haven’t bumped into you for the last six 
dances !” 

His friend looked at him steadily and 
sadly. 

‘Archie, my dear, dear ol’ friend,” he re- 
plied, “the most won’erful and aston’shing 
pher — phernom’non has happened. I am 
drunk!” 

“Good bird!” said Archibald. “It’s a 
wonderful happy feeling, isn’t it?” 

The Captain shook his head mournfully. 

‘““My weakness,” he sighed; ‘“‘my dear ol’ 
weakness! It hasn’t faded, Archie. It has 
returned abs'lutely full of beans.” 

“Well,” said Archibald, “that’s a jolly 
healthy sign, let me tell you.” 

“You are mos’ encouraging — mos’ en- 
couraging, Archie,” replied the Explorer; “at 
the same time, I’m a man of the worl’, and 
there are preju’ces against genelmen getting 
drunk. I have disgraced you, Archie!” 

‘Nonsense,’ cried Archibald; ‘nobody ’ll 


notice.” 
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Captain Swinby shook his head still more 
mournfully. 

“The contrast, Archie, the contras’ between 
you so beastly sober, and me so bew— s0 
bewlifully drunk, is too won’erfully striking, 
Archie.” 

‘‘That’s easily cured,” said Archie, drain- 
ing his glass and filling it again. ‘“T'll get 
drunk too.” 

His old friend held out his hand with an 
ecstatic smile. 

‘Jus’ what I was going to sugges’!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘You have the insting of a sports- 
man and a genelman, Archie! And that being 
so, I see abs'lutely no reason why I shouldn't 
get a lil bit drunker.” 

Throwing himself into his work with his 
usual ardour, Archibald was able to announce 
‘in about three minutes— 

“Tm quite drunk enough now, old bird!” 
_ “And I am distingly drunker,” replied 
Captain Swinby. 

“Then let’s go home,” suggested Archibald. 
“Tt’s no good trying to dance on these revolv- 
ing floors.” 

“Dance!” exclaimed the Captain, “I can’t 
even walk on the beas’ly things.” 
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“Waiter!” cried Archibald, and a sympa- 
thetic expert was instantly at his elbow. ‘ Help 
this genelman to walk quite steadily and 
soberly into my car.” 

Captain Swinby reached the car after a 
progress through the mansion, which succeeded 
in eclipsing all the other sensations of the 
evening. 

Not the least impressed of the spectators 
was Mr Muldevon, whose kindness in assist- 
ing their progress was rewarded by a very 
eloquent speech of thanks on the doorstep, 
finishing with this surprising disclosure— 

‘“My dear, dear old friend,” said Archibald 
(who made the speech unassisted, the Captain 
being by this time asleep in the car), “in 
conclusion let me explain myself. Your lovely 
daughter wants t’know who I am. Tell her, 
John —I don’no your Christian name so I 
must jus’ call you John—tell her, John, with 
my love, I’m a partner in a baronetcy, so if 
she wants to get engaged to me—well, there 
you are. Go’ bless you!” 

Looking much less enlightened than one 
would expect after such a particularly frank 
statement, Mr Muldevon returned thoughtfully 
to the ballroom, where he was heard to ex- 
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press the opinion very emphatically, and with 
unmistakable feeling, that he had never been 
so d——d in his life. 

Meanwhile in the green - upholstered car 
Archibald with equal emotion was lamenting 
his incautious candour. 

“Given myself away! Told old John all about 
my dreadful secret. No one will ask me to 
any more dances when they know I’m only 
that blighter Wyverne! A tragedy, old bird, 
jus’ a horrid tragedy !” 

Discovering at last that the old bird was 
still fast asleep, he spent the next few minutes 
in gently rousing him, and by the time he 
was awake they had drawn up before the 
portals of the Chic. 

With the assistance of Jehu the Captain was 
extricated, and the two gentlemen were left 
on the pavement of Piccadilly to face the 
problem of an effective entrance. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances the steps were not numer- 
ous, steep, or unsteady, nor did the revolving 
door present at all an impossible obstacle; but 
Captain Swinby’s circumstances were not or- 
dinary. Even Archibald’s were a little un- 
usual; and to add to the drama, as it was 
only just after midnight and the streets not 
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yet empty, a small crowd was already 
collecting. 

Fortunately Archibald was always inspired 
by a crowd, and this time his inspiration took 
one of its loftiest flights. 

“T say, old bird,” he said confidentially so 
that the crowd should not overhear, though 
as he happened inadvertently to shout his 
secret it was actually rewarded by a round 
of applause, “let's pretend we're polar bears 
and come in growling. That’ll amuse ’em ex- 
traordinarily. They'll never dream for one 
single instant you're drunk—jus’ trying to 
be funny. Come on!” 

‘Mos’ encouraging — mos’ encouraging, 
Archie!” agreed the Captain. 

Accordingly on their hands and knees the 
two polar bears slowly ascended the steps, and 
with the assistance of many willing spectators 
the glass door began to revolve. When it 
had revolved exactly half-way round, the Grand 
Ducal party, which happened to be in the hall, 
were startled to catch a glimpse of what 
appeared to be a dark-coloured quadruped 
entangled in the door, though so vigorously 
did the assistants make it revolve that at the 
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first attempt Archibald was whirled round on 
to the steps again. 

The Captain being a heavier weight had 
more luck, and made a very successful entrance, 
his growls being distinctly audible on the second 
floor. Archibald’s second attempt resulted in 
an equally spectacular effect, and the picturesque 
flight of the Grand Ducal party as the two 
monsters roared their way to the lift left 
absolutely nothing to be desired. 

“’Gratulations! Sim’ly ever and ever and 
ever and ever so many ’gratulations, old fellow !” 
said the Captain enthusiastically as the bears 
arose at last in the privacy of their room. 
(Archibald had considered it wiser the Captain 
should remain a quadruped in the lift.) 

‘“Wasn’t it a neat idea?” said Archibald, 
‘and won't the old manager laugh to-morrow ! 
I say, I strongly advise you to preten’ you're 
a rat and sleep on the floor!” 


Which he did. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 
THE FLIGHT. 


“THE manager would be obliged if I could 
make it convenient to see him, would he?” 
said Archibald. ‘“ Right-oh! I'll oblige him in 
a moment.” | 

The servant retired, and Archibald finished 
his tea and lit a cigarette. 

‘What's all this about?” said the Antarctic 
Explorer, who was breakfasting rather daintily 
and extremely silently. | 

‘Qh, the Baron and I are great pals; we're 
always consulting each other. I tell you what, | 
I'll suggest his giving a ball here—fancy dress ! 
I'll bet you he does it, too; my ideas always 
come off!” 

The fortunate youth entered the manager's 
room with his gayest air. 

‘Morning, Baron!” he cried. ‘Did you 
hear the polar bears last night?” 


on 
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There was no answering smile on_ the 
manager's face. 

“TI saw two gentlemen enter this hotel in a 
condition they should not be in,” he replied icily. 

“Oh, you saw us, did you? I say, didn't 
you laugh ?” 

“No,” said the manager, “I did not laugh.” 

‘Good lord! You don’t mean to say you 
thought we were real bears?” 

‘What I thought about your conduct, Mr 
Fitzwyverne, I need not express. I[ must 
trouble you to leave this hotel to-day.” 

The fortunate youth dropped into a chair. 

“Baron,” he said, “this is an absolute eye- 
opener! I always thought you were one of the 
best. Do you mean to tell me literally you 
didn’t appreciate the humour of the situation ?” 

“No,” replied the manager, “I did not ap- 
preciate it. Here is your bill.” 

‘““My dear chap, there’s no hurry about that 
anyhow. I always pay monthly,” said Archibald, 
as he waved away the bill with a princely 
gesture. ‘But what really worries me is the 
idea that a thorough sportsman like your- 
self: 

“You will pay to-day and you will leave 
to-day,” interrupted the manager calmly but 
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frostily, “‘and your friend also. Can you make 
it convenient to quit your rooms by twelve 
o'clock ?” 

“No,” replied Archibald candidly, “I can not 
make it convenient.” 

“ By what o'clock then ?” 

“Look here, old bird,” said Archibald in his 


pleasantest manner, ‘I’m extremely happy 
where I am. What put this wild idea into 
your head ?” 


“My guests request me to remove you, and 
even if they had not done so, I should still 
request you to remove yourself.” 

Archibald became dignified. 

“This is a most extraordinary way to talk 
to a gentleman who has shown his confidence 
in you by depositing £500 with you. Didn't 
that point of view occur to you?” 

“Your deposit did occur to me,” replied the 
manager. ‘In fact it has occurred to me 
frequently. It is one of the reasons why I ask 
you to leave.” 

As he spoke he unlocked his safe and placed 
the canvas bag on the table before Archibald. 

‘I do not collect pennies,” he added. 

“Pennies!” exclaimed Archibald. ‘I say, 
really this is going a littl——” 
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‘Would you like to feel them for yourself?” 
interrupted the manager coldly, at the same 
time pinching one of the coins through the 
canvas. 

Archibald whistled. 

‘“T hadn’t thought of that!” he admitted. 
“Still, how do you know they aren’t half- 
crowns?” 

“T know they are not sovereigns, and let 
me tell you, Mr pie Nerney such a deposit— 
is—very—suspicious ! ” 

The slow and menacing way in which he 
pronounced these last three words impressed 
Archibald unfavourably. 

‘‘My opinion of you is rapidly falling, Baron,” 
he said sadly, ‘‘and under these circumstances I 
really don’t know that I am justified in giving 
this tottering pub a lift any longer. But I tell 
you what I will do; Pll make you a thoroughly 
sporting proposition.” 

With his smile returned and a confident air 
he brandished the bag in the manager’s face. 

“Tl give you this bag in full and complete 
payment of my bill! Including the hire of 
the car, of course. 

‘Wait a bit, old bird!” he added hastily 


as he perceived unsympathetic symptoms— 
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“just think it over. You don’t know what's 
in the bag! They may be half-crowns; there 
may be sovereigns mixed up with ‘em; it may 
be full of diamonds in the middle—too far in 
for you to feel, I mean. In fact, it’s a 
thoroughly sporting event. Are you going to 
be a hero or a worm?” | 

“T am going to trouble you to pay this 
bill,” said the manager with a glitter in his 
eye. 

“A worm!” pronounced Archibald. ‘* Well, 
this will damage the reputation of the Chic 
irretrievably — that’s my one consolation! I 
presume you would rather be paid by cash 
than cheque?” 

‘ Decidedly,” agreed the manager. 

‘‘Have my car at the door in five minutes!” 
commanded Archibald magnificently; “I pro- 
pose to get a cheque cashed and then pack 
and leave your hotel by 11.45. I decline to 
remain in it till 12 o'clock.” 

The manager bowed in silence, and with the 
canvas bag under his arm Archibald strode 
haughtily out of his unworthy apartment. | 

He re-entered his private sitting-room with 
quite a different expression. 

“We've got to hopk it, Jack!” he chuckled, 


\ 


\ 
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“What's up?” exclaimed the Captain. 

“That blighter didn’t think polar bears funny, 
and he’s had the extraordinary audacity to 
present me with his bill.” 

As he spoke he put the rs document 
into the fire. 

‘Was that receipted ?” cried his friend. 

“Not hkely! I’ve only got a dozen or so 
thick ’uns left, and the Lord knows what that 
bill amounted to.” 

‘What are you going to do?” 

‘Scoot. Come on; let’s stick as much as 
we can in our pockets—enough for the night 
anyhow. They won't let us take our luggage 
till the bill’s paid.” 

He seized his overcoat, took it into his bed- 
room and proceeded to stuff hair-brushes, razors, 
and pyjamas into the pockets. 

“But I say!” gasped the Explorer, follow- 
ing him. ‘‘ Haven't you any money in the 
bank ?” 

“Thousands and thousands, ” gaid Archibald, 
“but the fact is my best girl went away with 
my cheque-book.” 

“But, you duffer, you can get another 
cheque-book at the bank !” 

Archibald shook his head. 
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“My bank is a most extraordinary institu- 
tion. .If I asked them for a cheque- book 
they'd pretend not to know me! ane their 
way of playing the polar bear game.” 

“But what’s this?” exclaimed the Captain, 
noticing the canvas bag for the first time. 
“e* £5007!” 

‘“‘There’s exactly one quid’s worth of browns 
in that sack,” said Archibald carelessly; ‘I 
mean to leave it as a tip for Jehu.” 

‘Then you're not taking the car?” 

Archibald winked. 

‘You'd better get your pockets packed, Jack 
—and wear a felt hat, etcetera, just in case 
we do a bit of motoring.” 

Captain Swinby looked at him in silence for 
a moment, and then shook his head. 

“Tve had some rum adventures in my life,” 
said he, as he went to his own bedroom, “ but 
this is easily the rummest.” 

Had he but known it, the really adventurous 
part of his life was only just beginning. 

When he returned to the sitting-room with 
his pockets packed, he found Archibald finishing 
a note. He offered no explanation of this, but 
put it in his pocket, jumped up, and led the 
way to the hit. 
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‘‘Look as like an insulted Emperor as you 
can!” he whispered. 

With cold eyes and haughty mien, they 
crossed the hall and entered the green- 
upholstered car. 

“To the Union Bank in Chancery Lane!” 
commanded Archibald in a loud distinct voice. 
‘“And stop at the nearest telegraph office on 
the way!” 

‘“T’ve just remembered I ought to send our 
new address to a blighter who may come in 
useful at a pinch,” he explained. “It’s a kind 
of precaution.” 

“What is our new address?” his friend 
inquired. 

Again Archibald winked, and the Explorer 
began to realise more and more what a safe 
and quiet refuge his bench in the Green Park 
had been. 

Archibald dashed into the telegraph office 
and out again, and the car resumed its east- 
ward progress. Presently they came to a 
motor accessory establishment, and, almost. as 
though he had anticipated this contingency, 
he stopped the car and put his head out of 
the window. 

“T wish youd run in here, Jehu, and ask 
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them if they've got that electric torch ready 
forme. See that it’s the right kind one needs 
for motor work.” 

The stout, dark chauffeur disappeared into 
the shop, and the next instant Archibald had 
the door open. 

“Hop out!” he cried. 

In another moment he was at the wheel, 
with the bewildered Captain sitting beside 
him. And then off went the green-upholstered 
car; and the very first thing it did was to 
alter its direction from eastwards into south- 
wards. 

“Well, [’m jiggered!” said the Captain. 
“Where the blazes are you going to?” 

As Archibald was in the act of saving an 
elderly gentleman’s life by a margin of three- 
quarters of an inch, and at the same time 
extracting a remarkable testimonial from an 
excited bus-driver, he was excusably silent for 
a moment. Then, as the car shot at thirty 
miles an hour through a gap in the traffic, he 
cried with dancing eyes— 

“T say, isn't this fun, Jack! You know I 
really do have the most extraordinary luck!” 

Over the river they flew, and through mile 
after mile of southern suburbs. - They only 
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stopped once, and that was at a leather shop 
where Archie rushed in, purchased a couple of 
small suit-cases, and had the car started again 
inside three minutes. And then out into the | 
green fields and woodlands of Surrey they 
hummed. | 

‘“My dear Archie,” said Swinby, as they 
hooted their flying way through a peaceful 
village with a sublime disregard of the “10 
M.P.H.” sign-post, “I don’t want to seem 
critical, and I quite realise that as regards a 
life of crime it would be mere presumption to 
offer you tips; but I should really like to 
know how long you hope to keep ahead of the 
police. In the course of the next hour or two 
they'll be looking out for this inconspicuous 
little vehicle at every garage within a couple 
of hundred miles of London.” 

“We arent gomg to put up at public 
garages,” sald Archibald loftily. ‘“‘ We're going 
to be country-housers all the way.” 

‘‘And whose country seat are you heading 
for now?” 

‘“‘ Mountappleton’s.” 

“The Marquis of Mountappleton ?” 

Archibald nodded. 

“ But how the devil—— !” 
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“T’ve got an introduction in my pocket from 
my cousin Wyverne.” 

“Then Warrington -Browne’s your cousin? 
You never mentioned it before!” 

“Didn't I? Well, you see in some ways 
he’s rather an ass, so I don’t swagger about 
the relationship.” 

His fellow-adventurer looked at him for a 
moment apparently with increased respect, and 
then suddenly he exclaimed— 

“But, I say, old chap, what about me? 
This introduction doesn’t cover the distinguished 
Jack Swinby !” 

“Oh yes, it does, old bird. It mentions you 
in very flattering terms.” 

“An introduction from Warrington-Browne 
mentions me!” gasped the Explorer, and then 
he recalled a picture of Archie finishing a note 
in their sitting-room at the Chic. 

His next glance at Archibald was still re- 
spectful, but it seemed to be a different kind 
of respect—the kind one instinctively feels for 
a man of great natural talents. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE TELEGRAM. 


So little time did Archibald waste either in 
rounding corners or in passing schools, or in any 
of the other excuses for sloth to which the 
ordinary motorist is so apt to succumb, that it 
was still quite early in the day when they 
turned off the highroad through a pair of noble 
gates and sped up a stately avenue between 
vistas of autumnal parkland. 

‘This is the place, I suppose ?” said Swinby. 

“A bit of all right, isn’t it ?” said Archibald. 

The Captain seemed to have become a trifle 
nervous. 

‘Almost too much so. I say, hadn’t we 
better get our hair-brushes into our new bags, 
old chap?” 

“Well,” admitted Archibald, ‘I suppose it 
would lend a little more glamour to our 
appearance.” 
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The car stopped as suddenly as it did every- 
thing else, and the additional glamour was_ 
lent. 

“T wonder what that carnivorous - minded, 
stucco-souled blighter of a manager is doing 
with our evening clothes,” said Archibald. 
“Do you think it would be safe to send him 
a line signed ‘John Smith,’ or some other fake, 
Saying that the clothes were really the aforesaid 
Smith’s, but had been boned by Messrs Fitz- 
wyverne and Swinby, and would the manager 
please send them to wherever we decide to put 
up for to-morrow night ?” 

“No, I do not think it would be safe,” 
replied Swinby emphatically. 

‘‘ There are merits in the idea all the same.” 

‘I’m dashed if I see any,” said Swinby 
candidly. | 

Well,” remarked Archibald philosophically, 
‘after all, your evening clothes aren’t paid for, 
so we don’t stand to lose much there, and mine 
are probably getting out of fashion. I’ve had. 
them nearly a week, and I'd have had to get a 
new suit very soon anyhow. Hop in, and look 
as like a Duke as you can; that’s the way to 
impress a mere Marquis.” 

The car sped on again, and in a few minutes 
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they drew up before a very dignified and 
moderately large country house. 

‘What a buck place!” said Swinby in rather 
an awed voice. 

“It needs about fifty more bedrooms,” ob- 
served Archibald carelessly. ‘If I were 
Mountappleton, I'd want to be a trifle more 
sociable. Which reminds me that I hope to 
Heaven I'll have the common-sense to stick to 
my present good resolutions when I go back to 
my own place, and rebuild the whole blooming 
house on a decent scale. I’ve never been able to 
put up more than about fifteen people at a time.” 

His friend still seemed capable of being 
surprised by Archibald. 

“Your own place!” he exclaimed. “If 
you've really got a house like that, why in the 
name of blazes don’t we go there?” 

“ ‘You'd soon get fed up with going in and out 
of the windows,” said Archibald enigmatically, 
‘and sneaking supper out of one’s own pantry 
isn’t my idea of bliss, etcetera. Hullo, some 
one’s coming at last!” 

The door was thrown open by a refined- 
looking personage who informed them that his 
lordship was at home. 

‘My luck still holds,” said Archibald gleefully. 
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“You can put our bags in our rooms. We are 
stopping for the night. Look at this tin bloke!” 

He rapped a suit of armour so smartly that it 
emitted a very sonorous clang, extremely dis- 
turbing to his friend’s nerves, and then as they 
were passing across the hall towards the library, 
a tall, thin, dignified-looking gentleman appeared. 

“ Here he is!” said Archie. ‘‘ Where's that 
note? Gotit! How are you, Mountappleton ? 
I’ve got an introduction to you. Read it and 
see what Providence has sent you.” 

His lordship took the note and read this 
irresistible recommendation— 


DraR MovuntapeLeton,—My cousin Archie 
Fitzwyverne and his old pal Captain Jack 
Swinby are doing a motor tour, and I know it 
will be doing a favour to both parties to send 
them to you for a night. Archie is such a huge 
success everywhere that I can confidently leave 
you to discover his merits for yourself. Jack 
also is a ripper. 

With love to you all._—Yours ever, 

WYVERNE WARRINGTON-BROWNE. 


An epistle in verse from his tailor could 
hardly have surprised Lord Mountappleton more 
than this sprightly effusion. 
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** He was either drunk when he wrote it, or we 
shall hear sad news of poor Warrington-Browne 
very soon,” he said to himself; “I seem to 
remember hearing that he had an aunt who 
became a trifle queer.” 

But here was the introduction—-an ominous 
but undoubted fact—and there stood the two 
gentlemen who counted on his hospitality on 
the strength of it. He glanced at them over 
the notepaper and decided that they were 
entirely presentable — though the younger” 
seemed eccentric. 

In a few well-chosen words he informed them 
very courteously that he would be delighted to 
have the pleasure of their company, and was 
rewarded for his hospitality by a warm and 
spontaneous eulogy from Archibald. 

“Spoken like a sportsman!” pronounced this 
experienced critic. ‘I’ve always liked you— 
that’s to say, I’ve always known I would like 
you, and now I can give you a testimonial any- 
where as being one of the best, most deserving, 
and freest from flies, etcetera, etcetera! I say, 
what about a slice of plum-cake and a cherry 
brandy, or words to that effect? You don't 
mind my asking, do you?” 

His lordship indicated that he had no ob- 
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jections to the request, and while waiting for 
refreshments Archibald proceeded to make 
everybody entirely at home. 

“This is jolly pleasant!” said he, dropping 
into an easy-chair. “Sit down, Jack; your 
nerves require a rest after what has been and 
passed and gone before. Got many people 
staying with you, Mountappleton ?” 

‘“Not many,” said Lord Mountappleton, a 
little nervously, and looking much less as though 
the library belonged to him than to Archibald ; 
‘‘in fact, only one or two relatives. My 
sister ——” 

“Not Elizabeth!” exclaimed Archibald. 
‘Forgive me, old bird, for startling you. I 
_ mean the beautiful and worthy-and all the rest 
of it, Lady Ellvin.” 

“She is here,” said his host a little stiffly. 
“Do you know her?” 

“Not well enough for her to remember me— 
passed her in a crowd, that sort of thing,” 
said Archibald carelessly. 

Leaning over to his fellow - guest, he whis- 
pered— 

‘‘ A man-eater—beware of her!” 

At that moment the butler entered. He car- 
ried a tray, and on it was an orange envelope. 
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“A telegram for Mr Fitzwyverne,” he an- 
nounced politely. 

‘“A telegram for me!” exclaimed Archibald, 
springing up. ‘‘ Who the mischief knows I’m 
here?” 

He read the telegram, and his eyes opened 
very wide. 

“Any answer, sir?” inquired the butler. 


“ No,” said Archibald. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
MAJOR PECKENHAMS GUEST. 


In a panelled room within an old gabled house 
on the High Street of Sutherbury a man sat 
writing. At times the pen trembled a little in 
his grasp, as though he wrote under the influence 
of strong emotion, and a slight start and an 
apprehensive glance over his shoulder whenever 
a sound broke the silence of the old house, sug- 
gested a mind decidedly ill at ease. Being a 
gentleman of exact business habits, he had 
already addressed an envelope, and on this was 
written ‘‘Commander G. V. Peckenham, R.N., 
H.M.S. Zempestuous, China Squadron, Hong- 
Kong.” The lettér itself ran— 


My pEAR GerorGE,— Although you have 
never answered my last, I am writing to you 
now because I simply must let loose my feelings 
on some one, and there are reasons why it 
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mustn’t be any one too near. If what I am 
going to tell you got about, there would be the 
deuce of a business. : 

The fact is, the most infernal thing has 
happened which ever has happened, and I 
hope ever will happen to me. W.-B. is either 
off his head or running very far off the rails. 
A few days ago he pitched me a yarn which 
I have promised not to repeat, and which you 
wouldn’t believe if I did repeat—no man in 
his senses would believe it. It finished by a 
cool request that I should put up two extremely 
suspicious friends of his, while he disappeared 
the Lord knows where. I suspect he is abroad, 
and that there’s some woman in the case; any- 
how he has gone, and one of these two Deates 
turned up two nights ago. 

What has become of the other I neither 
know nor care; this one is enough. I knew 
he was going to be a bad hat before I saw 
him, but I hadn’t the least idea how bad. 
Do you know what the infernal fellow calls 
himself? A Reformer! And that sums him 
up. 

He began by turning up about half- past 
twelve at night, and then slanging me because 
I remarked it was late. After being infernally 
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rude and ungentlemanly for half an hour on 
end, he actually proposed to go up to my ser- 
vants’ bedroom and order them to get up at 
five in the morning! I drew the line there, 
and he slanged me again. 

Since then he has started battering on my 
bedroom door at 7 A.M. each morning, and 
keeping on till I have to get up just to stop 
the noise.. When I do get downstairs I find 
he has been bullying the cook, and ordering 
what he calls hygienic meals at new and 
totally different hours, screwing up my own 
cellar door to prevent my getting in, and taking 
down pictures from the walls that he considers 
frivolous ! 

The whole time I’m in his company (which 
has to be practically always, in a small house 
like this) he is either giving me impertinence 
on the subject of temperance or some other 
d——d fad, or telling me to sit perfectly still 
and not disturb his literary labours. And as 


to his literary labours, they consist in writing: 


what he is pleased to call Educative Lectures 
—the most putrid stuff I’ve ever read. He 
proposes to deliver them in the constituency 
on W.-B.’s behalf; and as they consist simply 
of abuse of his audience as a pack of idiots 
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and dissertations on his own fads, you can 
imagine the effect they will have! 

The only thing I can do is to go quietly 
round the place in my car and make arrange- 
ments that every hall in the division is to 
say it’s booked up for the next fortnight, so 
that if the brute wants to deliver his lectures 
he will have to do it on a tub in the street. 
However, he is quite capable of that, unfor- 
tunately. 

When I add that he has the impudence to 
call me by my Christian name, and has ordered 
a “drink cure” from the chemist’s for me, and 
informs me six times a day that I am in his 
employment and will get sacked if I don’t do 
this and that and the Lord knows what, you 
will wonder how I stand it, and wliy he hasn’t 
been kicked down the front-door steps. 

The fact is that I am in the devil of an 
awkward situation. You know how I stand 
with W.-B. He very generously created this 
_post for me, gave me £500 a year, and told 
me I could have the job till I died of old age 
or got a better one. Still, there it is—the 
post and its salary are dependent on his 
pleasure, and he has gone and taken up the 
most extraordinary attitude about this yarn 
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of his. I’ve got to pretend to believe it; and 
it's part of the fraud that I’ve got to enter- 
tain this unspeakable creature Harris, and give 
him his head and behave to him like a father 
and pal and banker rolled into one! 

At this present moment the brute has gone 
out for what he calls a constitutional. That’s 
to say, he walks at top speed in one direction 
for half an hour, and then back again at top 
speed. He weighs himself to an ounce before 
he starts, and when he comes back he has a 
rub down and then weighs himself again. Then 
he weighs out the exact amount of digestive 
biscuits to make up the difference, and eats 
them. After which he gives me a lecture on 
the scientific method of keeping fit. At least 
that’s what he did yesterday ; and as he started 
by weighing himself to-day, I presume he means 
to stick to this pestilential programme every 
afternoon. 

Of all the unspeakable God-forsaken blankers 
I’ve ever met in my life, this unmentionable 
creature lifts the cocoanut every time! If all 
the blighted Reformers ever pupped were com- 
peting, he’d lift it! And if Heaven ever sends 
the day when I shall have the pleasure of telling 
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him exactly what I think of him, it will be the 
happiest hour of my life ! 

What the whole thing means I simply can’t 
make out. I wish to Heaven I had some pal 
here to confide in. My nerves are getting 
simply rotten. Good Lord! there’s the front 
door. He's back. I must stop. 

Your fed-up and absolutely mystified brother, 

Mavrick L, PECKENHAM. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
A SUSPICIOUS DEPARTURE. 


WuiLE Major Peckenham was writing, various 
other people in Sutherbury were also beginning to 
feel somewhat seriously concerned. Visitors to 
the quiet borough were few, remarkable visitors 
were fewer still, and a visitor like the gentle- 
man who was at present disturbing the even 
tenor of their lives was absolutely unique. That 
he had come on some secret and highly important 
(and possibly even sinister) business was evident 
at a glance. 

For the second afternoon in succession they 
beheld this mysterious individual striding up 
the High Street at a prodigious pace and with 
an air of concentrated resolution. From his 
expression no one could doubt for an instant 
that he was pondering over some question of 
momentous and vital importance. He was, in 
fact, watching with the acutest vigilance and 
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the whole powers of his intellect for the first 
appearance of perspiration. When that crisis 
occurred he proposed to stop instantly (as he 
had done yesterday, to the great edification of 
the inhabitants), whip off his coat, put on a 
Shetland wool waistcoat which he carried over 
his arm, and then resume his coat and his walk 
with the satisfactory knowledge that his pores 
were operating freely and yet safely. 

Such were his powers of concentration that 
under ordinary circumstances he would have 
passed a certain motor-car without noticing it, 
only it happened to turn down the side street 
that led to the station, just as Samuel got to 
the corner. He had perforce to pause till it 
passed, his austere eyes fell upon it with dis- 
approval, and then he suddenly recognised it 
as his own. 

Gazing sternly into the window, he recognised 
further Miss Joyce Demayne, remarkably smartly 
attired, and then following the car with the 
same stern gaze, he noticed on top of it a 
lady’s travelling trunk. 

“Something is happening!” said Samuel to 
himself. ‘This must be inquired into!” 

As the requisite pore exercise could be ob- 
tained by going in one direction just as readily 
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as in another, he turned down after the car and 
strode with knitted brows towards the station. 

Unfortunately it was some little distance to 
go, and fast as he walked he heard with in- 
creased disapproval the swelling rumble of the 
incoming train and then the hissing of steam — 
as it paused at the station. Samuel quickened 
his stride till he almost ran, he all but reached 
the station yard, and then with a want of con- 
sideration for his wishes which he severely 
reprobated, the whistle sounded and he saw 
the train rumble out. 

‘“T shall see that somebody suffers for this!” 
said Samuel to himself. 

Justly indignant though he felt, he did not 
for a moment allow his feelings to affect his 
health. The pores were working freely now, so 
off went his coat and on went the Shetland 
wool waistcoat. He was just in the act of 
buttoning it up. when he perceived the car 
beginning to start on its way back. 

“Hi!” cried Samuel. “I want to speak to 
you !” | 

The chauffeur (his own obedient and well- 
drilled Bilson) stared at the severe - looking 
- person making his toilette in the station yard 
and slowed down as he passed him. 
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“What's the matter?” he inquired curtly. 

“Who was that you ventured to drive to 
the station?” demanded Samuel with marked 
displeasure. 

‘‘Kmpress of Chiny,” said the chauffeur, 
who was known among members of his own 
profession as an accomplished wit; ‘‘ you one 
of ’er Chiny images, eh?” 

“T dismiss you on the spot!” cried Samuel. 

‘The worst of them Chiny images,” said Mr 
Bilson to the departing passengers who had 
paused to hear the controversy, ‘is the way 
they get cracked. Ta, ta, old rat-face! If 
you run ’ard, you'll catch up ’er majesty at the 
next station !” 

The car sped up the street amidst the applause 
of the spectators, and Samuel put on his coat. 
His aspect was almost terrifying now. It de- 
noted a purpose, stern and unwavering. He 
was resolved to get to the bottom of this, and 
at each stage to mete out punishment to the 
offenders. Into the station he strode and ac- 
costed the polite stationmaster. 

‘IT wish to have a word with you,” he said 
sharply. 

At every turn the necessity for regenerating 
society became more and more apparent to 
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Samuel. This time it was the usual politeness 
of the stationmaster, which was proved when 
tested to be a hollow mask hiding a black heart. 
- “Well, sir,” said he very brusquely. ‘‘ What's 
the matter ?” 

Samuel looked at him hard, with relentless, 
unblinking eyes. 

‘Miss Demayne departed by this train. 
Where did she take a ticket for?” 

“May I inquire why you are asking?” de- 
manded the stationmaster. 

‘“‘ Because I wish to know.” 

“In that case,” said the stationmaster, ‘‘ you 
should have come down sooner and asked the 
lady herself.” 

He turned away and walked briskly up the 
platform. 

“Hi, you there!” cried Samuel. 

But the stationmaster took no further notice 
of him. 

This confirmation of his verdict on his fellow- 
men, though undoubtedly gratifying to the 
prescient intellect which had so confidently 
assumed the worst, was nevertheless annoying 
to the Reformer. He was in the midst of some 
very sombre reflections when he heard an in- 
sinuating voice remark— 
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‘“* Begging your pardon, sir.” 

Samuel turned his august gaze upon a some- 
what dissolute-looking person in the uniform of 
a porter who had sidled up to him with a 
knowing air. 

“Tf you are a deserving person, my pardon 
may conceivably be granted,” replied Samuel. 
‘What do you want?” 

“T labelled the lady’s trunk, sir,” said the 
porter in a low voice, and with a wary glance 
towards the stationmaster’s back. 

“And what was on the label?” demanded 
Samuel. | 

“Well, sir,” smiled the porter, ‘it’s rather 
giving things away, ain't it? But to a gentle- 
man as treats one like a gentleman, I don’t 
mind tellin’ you—between ourselves— London 
was on the label.” 

“ Are you a liar?” asked Samuel sternly. 

“Liar!” exclaimed the porter. ‘It’s the 
livin’ truth, as I’m a p 

“That will do!” interrupted Samuel. “I 
suspected London myself, or I should put no 
credence in your statement whatever. As it 
is, let me advise you to continue to tell the 
truth !” 

With these austere words he strode out of 
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the station, leaving behind him another typical 
instance of man’s ingratitude. 

Samuel had no doubt now as to what was his 
duty. Perspiring beautifully, he sped through 
the town to the gates of Sutherbury Park, and 
then up the long avenue to the house. 

Lady Warrington-Browne was at home, it 
appeared, and presently the same worthy 
gentleman who had won her regard before 
was ushered into the drawing-room. This 
time she had the additional pleasure of dis- 
covering that his name was Mr Harris, while 
his other virtues remained as prominent as 
ever. There was no beating about the bush 
with him: he came straight to the worst and 
remained there. 

“Have you given Miss Demayne leave to go 
to London?” he demanded, even before he sat 
down. 

“Certainly not!” she exclaimed. ‘ Has she 
gone?” 

There was something sympathetic about her 
startled eyes and the indignation which already 
began to tinge her voice, which pleased Samuel 
exceedingly. He felt he was in congenial society 
at last. 

‘She has gone by the five-twelve train !” 
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‘* Are you perfectly sure?” she demanded. 

‘“‘T saw her!” said Samuel. ‘She was wear- 
ing her best clothes!” 

‘Gone to London!” repeated the Dowager in 
a voice that was rapidly becoming very terrible 
indeed. ‘“ And without informing me!” 

“She has taken her trunk!” said Samuel. 

‘ But how did she get it down to the station ?” 

“She was in your motor-car!” said Samuel, 
almost smiling by this time. 

“IT never gave her leave to use any of the 
cars !” 

“Then she took it without asking leave! 
And Bilson should be dismissed at once. He 
drove her!” 

‘“T shall see him about this,” said the Dowager 
sternly. 

‘‘ And be sure you sack him,” urged Samuel. 

“Tf he has abetted her in any way I shall see 
that my son dismisses him as soon as he returns.” 

‘Your son?” said Samuel a little doubtfully. 
“Hadn't you better do it without waiting for 
him? The best part of him would thoroughly 
approve.” 

‘‘You can leave that to me, Mr Harris,” re- 
plied the Dowager with a touch of haughtiness. 

There was a suggestion of criticism in her 
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tone which Samuel strongly resented. It was 
one of his most marked virtues to resent things 
very swiftly, and display his displeasure very 
emphatically. On the other hand, he was a 
man of the greatest concentration of purpose, 
and he had come there to deal with the flagrant 
case of Joyce Demayne. So he compromised by 
fixing an extraordinarily fierce stare upon the 
old lady, as he answered— 

“T should strongly recommend you to take 
my advice. But the chef point is to dismiss 
Miss Demayne.” 

. Looking nearly as fierce as he, the Dowager 
demanded— 

“Have you any idea why she has gone to 
London ?” 

‘*Do you know where your son is?” asked 
Samuel in a very significant voice. 

‘He has gone to Paris.” 

‘He said he was going to Paris,” corrected 
Samuel. | 

“What do you know about his movements ?” 
she exclaimed. 

Samuel looked exceedingly wise. 

“All about part of his movements. But 
about the other part I can only suspect. And 
I do suspect !” 
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At that moment he was conscious of a slight 
feeling of chilliness. He remembered his pores 
and leapt to his feet. 

“For hygienic reasons, I must go,” he said 
hurriedly, “but first let me give you this last 
piece of advice. Bilson should be sacked, the 
stationmaster should be sacked, and especially 
Miss Demayne should be sacked!” 

He strode to the door, and there turned and 
made his last appeal. 

‘‘Save your son from his worst self!” he cried, 
and with a hasty bow he was gone. 

When he returned to Major Peckenham’s 
house, his host noted a peculiar gleam in his 
eye, a gleam that appeared to indicate the 
successful reformation of something. In the 
process of rubbing down, weighing, and biscuit- 
eating, it naturally faded somewhat, but there 
was a little glint still left when at last he 
condescended to talk. 

‘Where have you been ?” his host inquired. 

‘‘T have been to the station,” replied Samuel 
precisely, ‘“‘where I just missed seeing Miss 
Demayne depart for London.” 

‘Then she has gone up to town!” exclaimed 
the Major. | 

“Ts it probable that I should have made 

) 
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that remark if she had not gone?” demanded 
Samuel. ‘She certainly did go. After that 
I visited Lady Warrington-Browne.” 

The Major started. 

“You went to the Park! What for?” 

“When I think it desirable to explain my 
movements I shall do so,” said Samuel 
cuttingly. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
JOYCE'S RETURN. 


THE slow train that left Paddington at 8.25 
A.M. steamed into Sutherbury, and to the great 
surprise of the stationmaster and the dissolute- 
looking porter, Miss Joyce Demayne descended. 
Rumour spread fast in Sutherbury, and from 
all they had heard, this young lady’s early 
return had seemed highly improbable. In 
fact, the local betting had been strongly 
against her return at all. The very name 
of the hotel in Paris had been whispered 
where she and a well-known and hitherto 
highly respected local magnate were revelling 
in gilded but unhallowed bliss. 

No car from the Park met her at the station. 
She hired an ordinary fly, her trunk was hoisted 
up, and she rattled off. 

It was a grey chilly morning, the train had 
left too early for breakfast, and her cab horse 
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exhibited an ungovernable passion for walking. 
Joyce had a brave heart, but her spirits fell 
lower and lower and lower. The train journey 
had been dismal enough, but even more forlorn 
was this slow perambulation through the almost 
empty streets, under a sky that threatened sleet, 
and towards a meeting that threatened trouble. 

As for most of the way from the lodge to 
the house the avenue rose slightly, accordingly 
for most of the way the horse walked; and 
all the while a rising wind droned lugubriously, 
and showers of dead lives rattled on the roof 
of the cab. Joyce suddenly decided that the 
sooner she left this unhomely place the better, 
so that whatever the result of the meeting, it 
mattered not to her. 

In this spirit she asked Horrocks (who 
seemed as surprised at her reappearance as 
the stationmaster) where Lady Warrington- 
Browne was to be found, and going straight 
to the Dowager’s boudoir, opened the door and 
walked in. | 

‘Lady Warrington- Browne stared at her 
very hard. 

“You are back then!” she exclaimed; and 
it almost seemed as if there were a shade of 
disappointment in her voige. 
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‘* Yes,” said Joyce, “I left town by the 8.25.” 

“Ah!” said the Dowager, collecting her 
thoughts to deal with this new contingency 
decisively and adequately. 

“A very slow and uncomfortable train,” 
added Joyce. | 

“Oh,” said the Dowager, “it was slow, was 
it—and uncomfortable? Iam sorry we cannot 
provide you with a more luxurious train service, 
Miss Demayne.” 

“T don’t suggest for a moment it was your 
fault!” replied Joyce with a bright smile and 
a hardening eye. 

“How very good of you!” exclaimed the 
Dowager with exquisite sarcasm. 

“Not at all,” smiled Joyce; “I always try 
to be fair.” 

“And yet not to be impertinent?” asked 
the Dowager, her methods growing a little 
more direct. 

“There is no possibility of impertinence,” 
said Joyce, still smiling brightly, “when one 
is always anticipated.” 

Lady Warrington - Browne decided to stop 
skirmishing and come to close action. 

“Why did you go up to town without in- 
forming me?” she demanded. 
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“T simply followed what I thought were 
Sir Wyverne’s directions.” 

“What you thought! What do you mean?” 

“IT had better tell you the whole story,” 
said Joyce. 

“You had!” agreed the Dowager. 

Joyce sat down and gave her a brief and 
candid account of Mr Fitzwyverne’s scheme for 
securing her company at the Chic, and of her 
discovery of his perfidy and immediate return. 

Lady Warrington - Browne listened with a 
hostile eye and no other expression on her 
face. 

‘*Miss Demayne,” she pronounced at the 
end of the story, “if your extraordinary tale 
is correct, you have deceived me and com- 
promised yourself. But I do not believe a 
word of it!” 

“You mean that I have neither deceived 
you nor compromised myself?” 

“T mean that by your own account you 
took my motor-car a 

“Sir Wyverne’s,” corrected Joyce. 

“Tt is all the same!” 

“Then let us say I took one of Sir Wyverne’s 
cars.” 

“You took my car!” thundered the Dowager, 
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‘and you went up to town and spent the night 
at an hotel with a young man!” 

‘This professes to be my own account ?” 

“Tt 2s your own account !” 

‘* But you have just told me you disbelieved it.” 

‘I believe parts of it!” 

‘Which you select as charitably as possible ?” 

‘* As charitably as J find it possible.” 

“That is very nice and frank of you,” said 
Joyce. 

The old lady stared at her. 

“Will you kindly explain your meaning a 
little more clearly, Miss Demayne.” 

‘“T mean that it isn’t every one who would 
confess that their charity was so deficient.” 

For a moment Lady Warrington - Browne 
seemed to be seeking for an adequate ex- 
pression for her emotions. Finally it took 
the simple form of— 

‘‘Leave my house instantly !” 

Any sound reformer would no doubt have 
considered it a sign of a peculiarly unregen- 
erate nature that Joyce, who so lately had 
desired nothing better than an opportunity 
for leaving, should at once decide to remain. 

‘“Whose house?” she inquired with an air 
of surprise. 
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‘‘My son’s and my house!” 

‘“T should be very happy to leave yours if I 
knew where it was,” said Joyce quite politely. 
‘But of course Sutherbury Park is Sir Wy- 
verne’s, and as 1 was engaged by him I am 
afraid I must wait till he terminates our en- 
gagement himself.” 

At this reply the Dowager unfortunately 
committed herself to an insinuation as to 
Miss Demayne’s character too libellous for 
publication. 

With a very white face Joyce sprang up, 
and her voice quivered a little. 

‘‘] should never dream of spending another 
hour under the same roof with you!” she cried. 
‘“‘T shall be ready to go in half an hour if you 
will have the car at the door then.” 

Even Lady Warrington- Browne seemed a 
trifle perturbed at her own speech and ‘its 
results. Her eye still remained hard, but she 
only replied hurriedly— 

“Very well, the car will be at the door.” 

In half an hour Joyce shook the dust of 
Sutherbury Park off her feet and sped down 
the avenue again. 

But as she neared the lodge gates she began 
to reflect. Righteous though her anger might 
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be, this was clearly desertion of her post, and 
without giving Sir Wyverne a word of warning. 
She thought rapidly, and then as they were 
entering the town she put her head out of the 
window and said— 

‘Drive first to Major Peckenham’s!” 

At the house in the High Street she told 
the car to wait, and rang the bell. The Major 
was in, and received her in the dining-room. 
He seemed particularly glad—almost relieved, 
she thought—to see her, and yet his manner 
was distinctly distracted. 

“Sorry my smoking-room’s occupied by a 
man who's staying with me,” he said apolo- 
getically. ‘‘But do sit down. Anything the 
matter?” 

“T have left Sutherbury Park,” said Joyce. 

“Left!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Do you mean for 
good ?”” 

She nodded. 

‘But what's happened ?” 

She told him briefly. 

“What an infernal shame!” he cried. 
‘*Some one’s been slandering you—that’s what 
happened !” 

“Who?” she asked. 

‘‘H’m,” said he, “I think I can guess.” 
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Well,” said Joyce, “there is no excuse for 
Lady Warrington-Browne anyhow, and it’s 
impossible for me to stay in the house with 
her. At the same time, I feel I can’t leave 
Sir Wyverne in the lurch without even telling 


him I am going. You don't know his 
address ?” 

He shook his head. 

‘‘That’s the worst of it,” said he. 

“Then what do you advise? I was wonder- 
ing whether I should take rooms in Sutherbury 
and wait till Sir Wyverne——” 

She broke off abruptly and listened for a 
moment. 

“There's some one outside the door!” she 
exclaimed. 

There certainly seemed to be a distinct 
sound of footsteps hurrying away. 

The Major opened the door and looked out. 
He saw no one in the passage, but he noticed 
that the smoking-room door was not quite 
shut. A look came into his eye which it would 
have been well for the Reformer to have seen 
and reflected on. 

‘“‘T don’t see any one,” he said, coming back. 
‘But as to your taking rooms,’I think it’s an 
excellent scheme. In fact I can put you on to 
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the very thing you want. Try Number Seventy- 
nine High Street.” 

They went out together, and he saw her 
into the car. Just as she seated herself, her 
glance happened to travel over the Major’s 
shoulder and fall upon the dining-room window, 
and there she saw a face. It only remained at 
the window for a moment; but she had time 
to note that it was a singularly bleak, severe, 
and ungenial countenance, with eyes that were 
criticism itself. 

“What an unpleasant -looking person the 
Major's friend is!” she said to herself as she 
drove away. 

But thus have all great reformers been 
misunderstood. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
MAJOR PECKENHAM DOES HIS DUTY. 


Mason PrCKENHAM returned to his smoking- 
room with a very preoccupied air. From his 
eye he seemed to have inspirations towards 
action, and to judge from his mouth they re- 
quired considerable repression. 

“T want to speak to you, Maurice,” said 
Samuel sternly. 

‘“‘ Well?” demanded the Major briefly. 

“You have been visited by Miss Demayne!” 

The Major nodded. 

‘“‘T heard what she said to you!” 

The Major opened his eyes. 

“TI thought you were eavesdropping, he 
exclaimed ; ‘ but do you mean to say you aren't 
ashamed of it!” | 

“Ashamed!” cried the Reformer. ‘It was 
my duty to discover her machinations!” 

“Then I suppose it was your duty to spy 
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on her movements, and go to Lady Warrington- 
Browne with your poisonous insinuations?” 
inquired the Major with ominous calm. 

“Everything I do is my duty,” replied 
Samuel austerely. ‘‘ And now = have got 
to do yours!” | 

‘And may I ask what that is?” 

“You are to turn her out of Sutherbury 
immediately !” 

Major Peckenham drew himself up to his 
full height, and an impression at once terrible 
and beatific overspread his face. He felt that 
the happiest hour of his hfe had come. 

“You damned, miserable, pestilential swine!” 
he thundered. ‘You have the impudence to — 
ask me to assist you in persecuting that beau- 
tiful and virtuous young lady? By Heaven, 
this is the last straw! I have endured, sir, 
your filthy habits of rising at a God-forsaken 
hour, and deranging my meals, and rubbing 
yourself with a damned towel! I have read 
the putrid ebullitions which you are pleased to 
call your lectures! I have supplied you with 
enough milk and biscuits to feed a reformatory ; 
and let me tell you, sir, the more you eat of 
them, the more like a dashed jail-bird you 
become! I have stood your drivel, sir, and 
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your impertinence, sir, and your snivelling, 
offensive appearance, sir, till I can stand them 
no longer! And now you stick your dashed 
eye to my dashed keyhole, and then have the 
effrontery to tell me to do my duty! By God, 
sir, I shall do it too!” 

The gallant officer paused, but clearly only 
to take breath. In the pause the startled 
Reformer managed to interject one nervous 
sentence. 

“Maurice!” he cried, ‘‘d—d—don’t you 
realise who you are talking to?” 

“Perfectly !” thundered the Major. “I am 
talking to a misbegotten, reforming, tale-bear- 
ing tripe-hound—that is what I am talking 
to! And in so talking, sir—calmly and reason- 
ably, but with a plain soldier's frankness—I 
thank Heaven I have the satisfaction of doing 
my duty! My duty,” added the Major with 
a touch of reverberating reverence, “to my 
Sovereign, sir, and to Society!” 

‘““You—you—you are mad!” cried Samuel, 
his voice rising almost to a squeal. 

‘Mad, sir?” replied the Major, advancing 
a step towards him, with a menacing air. 
“Kindly repeat that expression !” 

‘“ B—b—but,” stammered Samuel, “I am 
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Wyverne! I am your own employer! I pay 
you your : 

Major Peckenham cut him short. 

“Do you actually imagine that I am such 
a mutton-headed fool as to believe that pre- 
posterous story? Why Sir Wyverne selected 
me as a victim for this practical joke I do 
not profess to know. If it was to try my 
patience, well, sir, you can return to him and 
inform him how my patience has stood the 
experiment! Or if by any chance you have 
some power or hold over my unfortunate friend, 
you can inform him that I recommend a horse- 
whip to abate the nuisance, and that I shall 
have much pleasure in applying the remedy 
myself!” 

As he heard this dreadful disclosure, a glim- 
mering of painful consequences began to dawn 
on Samuel. It had been one of his most com- 
placent reflections that in the division of Sir 
Wyverne the handicap of Imagination had 
been given to Archibald and not to him, and. 
except for one fleeting moment on his first 
evening it had never occurred to him that he 
stood to lose anything by a difference with 
the Major. And only now did he begin 
dimly to perceive exactly how awkward the 
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situation might be. He made a conscientious 
effort to repair the breach. 

‘““You—you must of course apologise, Maurice,” 
he began, “and then perhaps ” 

‘“‘T give you ten minutes to pack your bag 
and get out of this house!” interrupted the 
Major, “and if you have the impudence to 
address me by my Christian name again, out 
you go without your bag!” 

‘Leave your house?” wailed Samuel. “ But 
—but where can I go—-—?” 

“To the devil!” thundered - the Major. 
“Come on! Right turn! Out of that door 
and up to your room and pack! And then 
down my front-door steps you'll dashed well 
double! If you're ready in ten minutes you 
can walk out; if you take one fraction of a 
second longer I'll kick you out! And I hope 
to Heaven you do take longer!” | 

‘‘I—I won't!” shouted Samuel with a sudden 
outburst of the true reformer’s obstinacy. 

A smile gleamed in the Major's eye. 

“By Gad, [ll have the pleasure of kicking 
you upstairs anyhow!” he cried; and seizing 
Samuel by the collar he shot him through the 
door, and the next moment the Reformer found 
himself on his hands and knees on the stairs. 
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‘The next kick should send you nearly to 
the top,” prophesied the Major; but Samuel 
anticipated the forecast. He reached the top 
unassisted, and with the speed of a bolting 
rabbit. 

In eight minutes he and his bag descended, 
and as the Major slammed the door behind 
him, he heaved a little sigh of disappoint- 
ment. | 

“However,” he reflected complacently, ‘I 
have done my duty—and by Heaven I have 
enjoyed doing it!” | 

Meanwhile the inhabitants of Sutherbury 
were enjoying another glimpse of their mys- 
terious visitor; only to-day he carried a hand- 
bag and was walking, as it were, less confidently. 
It might have been the weight of the bag, but 
certainly his gait seemed to have a kind of 
shuffle in it. As he turned down the street 
that led to the station, they concluded that 
they were probably going to lose him. 

This conclusion was correct. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
WARRINGTON HOSTEL. 


Siz WyYveERNE’S maternal grandfather was no 
less eminent a person than Horatius Warring- 
ton, the famous philanthropist (of whose virtues 
Samuel was no doubt the result); and it was 
in commemoration of Horatius and his praise- 
worthy efforts that Warrington Hostel, that 
spark of culture in the magazine of Kast London, 
was built, named, and provided with a complete 
outfit of high-minded gentlemen of strenuous 
tendencies. | 

The Hostel enjoyed every advantage. Nothing 
that could happen to the surrounding streets 
and their inhabitants could fail to be advantage- 
ous, so that any bad result from its enterprises 
was impossible. An academic air pervaded its 
courtyard and buildings and the contained phil- 
anthropists, which could not leave even the 
Houndsditch feather-weight favourite unaffected, 
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should he happen to call. And as an induce- 
ment to call, there was a first-class magic 
lantern, a course of lectures on Sicilian anti- 
quities, and another on medieval craftsmen and 
their pottery, and an annual Christmas Tree. 

The Warden of this ideal settlement was the 
Reverend Jocelyn Pyeman, one of the best known 
and most widely respected authorities on the 
Education of the Future, while most of the 
other philanthropists were experts in something 
equally practical. In short, it was an institu- 
tion which never failed to impress the cultured 
visitor with the conviction that it must be going 
to achieve something very remarkable sooner or 
later. 

Naturally the grandson of Horatius Warring- 
ton was a specially welcome guest. For a 
number of years Sir Wyverne had been in the 
habit of quitting the world for a night or so and 
refreshing himself in the stimulating atmos- 
phere of the Hostel; and the results of stimu- 
lating the Baronet successfully were found to be 
so satisfactory that the Reverend Jocelyn made 
a point of keeping a selection of his most pro- 
gressive ideas against his visits, and the Baronet 
a practice of taking his cheque-book with him 
on these occasions. 
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For some time past, however, there had been 
a hiatus in Sir Wyverne’s visits. In fact, it 
must have been some considerable time since he 
last stayed with the philanthropists, for the 
Rev. Jocelyn remembered that he was then on 
the point of engaging a lady secretary, and that 
was a year ago or more. It was only Mr Spink, 
a philanthropist with a caustic turn, who had 
ventured to suggest any connection between the 
two facts ; but even the unworldly Jocelyn agreed 
that another visit was overdue. 

It was, therefore, with a great sense of relief 
and of pleasure that this devoted community 
received one morning the following telegram 
from the Baronet :— 


Kindly welcome Samuel Harris philanthropist 
and reformer arriving to-day and representing 
me. Please show every attention. 

WYVERNE WARRINGTON-BROWNE. 


A spare bedroom was instantly prepared for 
this distinguished visitor, and a special plum- 
cake ordered for tea, while, as was usual when 
they expected the Baronet himself, an extra 
course was added to their plain-living and 
high-thinking dinner. For Sir Wyverne was 
generally reported to be fond of good cheer. 
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In the course of the afternoon Mr Harris 
arrived, and at the first glance the philan- 
thropists recognised him as a reformer of the 
proper breed. Nothing of the half- measure 
man about him! His tight-shut mouth, his 
protruding chin, and his austere eyes proclaimed 
his vocation instantly. Even had he not been 
kicked upstairs that morning, and subsequently 
found himself condemned to travel by the 
slowest train of the day, he would have been 
impressive. As it was, he was awe-inspiring. 

His reply to the Warden's cordial greeting 
was curt, but then really good men are apt to 
despise the flummeries of a decadent civilisation. 
He was presented to Mr Spink, the caustic 
philanthropist, a lean gentleman with a beard ; 
to Mr Jollins, an enthusiastic philanthropist, 
less lean and with only a moustache; and to 
several other strenuous devotees. Upon all he 
produced the same impression—the impression 
of a man who, when the words of wisdom once 
began to fall from his lips, would prove a very 
rousing visitor indeed. 

But at first Samuel was unwontedly silent. 
For one thing, he was still in an extremely fine 
temper (fine in the reforming sense—that is to 
say, somewhat volcanic); and he also felt for a 
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few minutes a trifle embarrassed. Every one of 
these gentlemen he knew perfectly well already, 
and it was a little difficult for a vigorously 
honest Reformer to greet them as strangers. 
Samuel compromised by adopting a manner 
which might have implied that they were his 
bitterest enemies. 

Instead of damping the philanthropists’ 
ardour, this served rather to increase it, for it 
seemed to show conclusively that their guest 
stood on a pinnacle high above even that lofty 
level to which they had attained themselves. 

‘“He makes me feel abashed!” said Mr 
Jollins enthusiastically. 

‘“‘ He makes me feel a trifle suicidal,” replied 
Mr Spink. 

“Do you mean really or metaphorically ?” 
inquired Mr Jollins anxiously. 

‘‘ Metaphorically, at present,” said Mr Spink 
darkly, “‘ but I suspect my spirits are going to 
fall lower still.” 

As a whispered legend reported that Mr Spink 
had originally been driven to philanthropy by 
an unfortunate love affair, his fellow-workers 
always made allowances for his speeches, and 
with undiminished reverence they followed their 
ascetic visitor into the dining-hall. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE DISTINGUISHED VISITOR. 


In the dining-hall, a spacious but chaste apart- 
ment, adorned only by a bust of the eminent 
Horatius, the party sat down to tea. 

Samuel drank two cups and ate six slices of 
bread and butter in almost complete silence. 
Then they offered him the plum-cake, and the 
first words of wisdom were heard. 

‘“‘T do not approve of plum-cake in an institu- 
tion devoted to philanthropic purposes,” said the 
distinguished visitor severely, waving away the 
cake with a disdainful gesture. 

Though a little startled, the Warden en- 
deavoured to carry off the situation with a 
smile. | | 

‘The plum-cake is a relaxation in our habits, 
which we only permit for the benefit of 4 guest,” 
said he. 
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‘Tt is a pernicious habit to relax anything,” 
said Samuel. “I never relax!” 

“We required this example,” remarked Mr 
Spink in his caustic voice: at the same time 
cutting himself a large slice of cake. 

‘You require a good many examples,” re- 
torted Samuel; and to give this repartee still 
more force, he added with his sternest look, “ all 
of you!” | 

The Rev. Jocelyn still endeavoured to be 
pleasant. 

“T am sadly aware of my own deficiencies,” 
he confessed with an amiable smile. 

“You are not,” replied Samuel, with consider- 
able heat, ‘and I propose to tell you what your 
deficiencies are. You are unpractical, you are 
muddle-headed, you do as much good with the 
cheques for £100 which I send you as I could 
do with a penny—less, in fact.” 

“The cheques you send!” exclaimed Mr 
Spink. 

“T mean the cheques- that Sir Wyverne 
sends,” said Samuel, turning on Mr Spink with 
the alacrity of a terrier, “‘as you ought to have 
known if you had a fraction of the brains you 
think you have.” \ 

The kindly Warclen had by this time begun 
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to suspect that some untoward incident must 
have occurred to disturb the equilibrium of a 
visitor so well introduced and of so exemplary 
an appearance. 

Very tactfully he suggested that if Mr Harris 
desired no more tea he would be happy to show 
him round the Hostel. 

“‘T do desire more tea,” said Samuel, “but I 
do not believe in swilling for gluttony’s sake.” 

With a terrific look at Mr Jollins, who was 
just having his cup refilled, he stalked out, 
followed by the Rev. Jocelyn. 

A denunciation of the careless world outside 
the strenuous Hostel had been confidently ex- 
pected. Indeed a person of Samuel’s appearance 
who uttered mere beatitudes would be some- 
what like a 12-inch gun which squirted scent. 
- But the philanthropists scarcely anticipated 
that the denunciation would be discharged at 
themselves. 

Samuel, in fact, left behind him an impression 
which may best be described as unfortunate, for 
such a conjunction of essentially kindred spirits 
occurs so seldom that it seems a thousand pities 
that one of the spirits should have been a trifle 
unsympathetic on this of all days. 

Even the gentle Jocelyn, who had never hurt 
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a fly in his life, and whose only conception, in 
fact, of how to hurt it would have been to form 
an amiable Fly Reformation Society and spend 
an odd thousand pounds or so on preliminary 
inquiries as to the kindest way, had to confess 
at the end of their tour round the Hostel that 
Mr Harris was exhausting company. He seemed, 
indeed, a little depressed as the result of his 
distinguished guest’s society; and by the time 
the philanthropists assembled at dinner, the 
distinguished guest himself was the only 
member of the party who appeared thoroughly 
_ satisfied with the afternoon. 

Samuel had undoubtedly improved in spirits 
since his arrival. It was only at one spot that a 
certain stiffness reminded him of the morning's 
tragedy, and everything else seemed to be in 
a conspiracy to please. The Warden was clearly 
created to be rebuked: he had so many inviting 
defects, and took his chastisement in such an 
ideal spirit. And now here were fourteen more 
philanthropists awaiting their turn. Samuel 
counted them carefully, and decided that their 
reformations would make a very pleasant even- 
ing’s work. He looked forward particularly to 
the prospect of Samuelising the caustic Mr 
Spink ; and as he found himself placed exactly 
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opposite to that gentleman, with only the 
Warden (now very silent) at the head of the 
table between them, he realised more and more 
how sensibly Providence was behaving. 

Mr Spink’s dissolute custom of drinking a 
glass of beer with his dinner led naturally to a 
trenchant exposure of the horrors of alcoholism, 
with Mr Spink as text. The extra course led 
equally naturally to a monologue on extrava- 
gance, and Mr Spink again found himself 
introduced as text. Mr Spink’s habit of 
crumbling his bread gave a very obvious 
opening for a lecture on waste, and once more 
Mr Spink served as text. And then, just as 
Samuel was in the full tide of reformation, the 
Rev. Jocelyn had the ill taste to intervene. 

‘“‘T think, Mr Harris,” he said, ‘that you are 
unduly severe.” 

This was an excessively strong statement for 
the Warden, and retribution was switt. 

“T should request you to mind your own 
business, Mr Pyeman,” said Samuel with his 
sternest look, ‘if you were capable of doing so. 
Permit me to repeat a few of the observations 
on your incompetence which I made to you 
before dinner.” 

It was at that moment that Mr Spink rose, 
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and without apology or explanation left the 
table. Mr Jollins hailed him in a whisper as 
he passed behind him. 

‘Where are you going?” he asked. 

“Warrington - Browne has sent this person 
here,” replied Mr Spink, “and I am going to 
request him to remove him.” 

“But how——” began Jollins. 

“ Sutherbury Park is on the telephone,” said 
Spink, and strode out of the room. 

About a quarter of an hour passed during 
which Samuel was at his best, and then with 
a very strange look on his face Mr Spink re- 
turned. He touched the Warden on the shoulder 
and said in a low voice— 

‘“‘T want to speak to you at once.” 

The Warden rose and they left the room 
together. As he passed the distinguished guest, 
Mr Spink’s eye lit on him for a moment. It 
had a very peculiar gleam in it: an unphilan- 
thropic gleam, in fact. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE OTHER CANVAS BAG. 


TEN minutes passed, during which the surviving 
philanthropists were handled very briskly indeed 
by Samuel; and then the Warden and Mr Spink 
re-entered. The Rev. Jocelyn looked exceedingly 
grave, and the gleam in Mr Spink’s eye was 
even less altruistic than before. Behind them, 
to the surprise of the others, the door was left 
ajar, and a glimpse was distinctly seen of 
Fawkes, the porter (né the Bethnal Bruiser, and 
a great credit to the ameliorating influences of 
the Hostel, but not a gentleman usually in- 
troduced at dinner). 

The philanthropists nearest the door over- 
heard a snatch of conversation which roused 
their interest to the highest pitch. 

“T wish you would deal with him yourself, 
Spink,” said the Warden in a low anxious 
voice. 
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“With pleasure,” replied Mr Spink in a tone 
that showed he really meant what he said. 
‘Could you let me have the telegram in that 
case ?” | 

The Warden handed him a telegram, and 
they advanced together to the head of the 
table. 

The distinguished guest was speaking—very 
loudly and emphatically. 

‘“‘T have always considered you a pretentious 
lot of dilettantes,” he was saying. ‘‘ You do 
about as much good as a set of butter- 
knives . 

At this point Mr Spink spoke. 

*‘Excuse me, Mr Harris,” said he, “but I 
_ think you sent us a telegram this morning.” 

Samuel’s very honesty was his undoing. He 
walked straight into the trap. 

‘“‘T did,” he replied. 

Mr Spink opened his eyes. 

“You admit it, then!” he exclaimed. 

“Did you imagine I would deny it?” replied 
Samuel, his eye kindling with the light of 
battle. ‘If you did, you are even——” 

Again Mr Spink interrupted. 

“This telegram professes to have been sent 
by Sir Wyverne Warrington-Browne.” 
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For a moment the distinguished guest was 
evidently disconcerted. 

Then he snapped— 

“Well, so it was. When I said J sent it, 
of course I meant he sent it, as you ought to 
have known if you weren’t Q 

Mr Spink cut in again. 

“Then you now say that this wire was sent 
by Sir Wyverne from Sutherbury this morn- 
ing ?” 

‘“‘T made no statement as to where it was 
sent from.” 

“The post office people usually mike a 
statement, however,” said Mr Spink drily. 
‘This wire was handed in at the Sutherbury 
telegraph office.” 

‘Then naturally it was sent from there,” 
said Samuel. 

“I have just telephoned to Sutherbury Park,” 
said Mr Spink, letting each word sink in as he 
spoke it, ‘and I learn that Sir Wyverne has 
been away from home for several days. In fact, 
he 1s abroad and cannot possibly have despatched 
this wire !” 

Such a profound sensation had never been 
caused at Warrington Hostel since its founda- 
tion-stone was laid. 
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As for Samuel, he spoke not a word for the 
better part of a minute. The light of battle 
was gone from his eye, and it no longer even 
tried to meet the stern and wondering looks 
of his hosts. Had they but known it, he was 
actually engaged in giving this same Sir 
Wyverne the severest rating he had ever 
endured. Of all incompetent arrangements, 
his were the very worst, thought his better 
half bitterly. Then he heard the gentle voice 
of the Warden speaking; only it was nothing 
like as gentle as usual. 

“Well, what have you got to say for your- 
self?” it demanded. 

Without actually envying Archibald his un- 
sanctified share of the Baronet, Samuel did 
wish that he had inherited a little of the 
resource necessary for meeting these embarrass- 
ing contingencies. 

He saw positively nothing for it but the 
truth ; or rather, a few judicious excerpts from 
the truth—a truthlet or two, so to speak. 

“T am Sir Wyverne,” he announced. 

The dead silence in which this startling 
statement was received greatly encouraged 
Samuel. He decided to give them just one 
more snippet, and leave it at that. 
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“By means of a chemical experiment he 
got rid of the worst part of himself, and I 
am the rest.” 

Mr Spink spoke, and his voice seemed to 
Samuel a little peculiar. 

“Then you are the best part of Sir Wy- 
verne?” he inquired. 

For some reason there was a tendency among 
the other philanthropists to laugh at this inquiry. 

“T am,” replied Samuel emphatically; and 
the tendency was even more pronounced. 

The Rev. Jocelyn, Mr Spink, and Mr Jollins 
conferred apart for a moment. Mr Spink 
seemed to be urging a course of action upon 
the Warden, and Mr Jollins to be cordially 
approving. Then the Warden, after a moment’s 
vague indecision, nodded his head, and Mr 
Spink instantly beckoned to the porter. 

“Fawkes!” he cried; and the ex-bruiser 
marched up the room. 

“Take charge of this gentleman for the 
night,” said Mr Spink. ‘We shall inquire to- 
morrow what asylum he has escaped from, but 
in the meantime you had better lock him up 
in his room and see that he doesn’t do any 
damage to himself or any one else. Of course 
you will make quite sure that he can’t escape.” 

Q 
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“Trust me, sir!” said Fawkes with an auto- 
matic wink (a by-product of his unregenerate 
days). | 

The scuffle that ensued was brief, and the 
language used by Samuel in the course of it 
entirely confirmed the Hostel in its new view 
of its distinguished visitor. And then Samuel 
found himself behind a locked door in a small 
bedroom, with his razors carefully removed. 

The first emotions even of a great philosopher 
when stricken by sudden adversity are probably 
rather more violent than one is led to suppose 
from his biography. Samuel’s certainly were 
both acute and forcibly expressed ; so forcibly, 
in fact, that his boots had to be removed, in 
addition to his razors. 

But after this first pardonable outburst, 
philosophy came back to her own, and pres- 
ently the stocking-soled recluse was setting 
industriously about the business of improving 
the shining hour, even in captivity. A really 
brilliant idea presented itself practically at the 
first time of asking. He would write a letter 
to The Times! It should be a long letter— 
say three columns and a half; it should give 


in minute detail his verdict on Warrington. 


Hostel; and it should finish with a demand, 
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irresistible by all reasonable readers, that he 
should be appointed Warden, and the Rev. 
Jocelyn and Mr Spink incarcerated in his 
stead. 

He had writing materials in his suit - case, 
and as he had fortunately taken out his hair- 
brushes and razors before dinner and then 
locked the case, it had not been interfered 
with. Accordingly he unlocked it again, 
snatched up a few sheets of paper and a 
fountain-pen, and in a mere matter of seconds 
had written “ Dear sir,” and an introductory 
paragraph or two besides. 

Just at that point the vigilant Fawkes 
decided to have another look at his charge, 
and unlocking the door, came in. On his face 
was the true jailer’s frown, and his bearing 
suggested a striking compound of strength 
and virtue. And then his eye chanced to fall 
on the still open suit-case. 

After one chilling glance over his shoulder 
at the intruder, Samuel resumed his letter 
with unabated vigour. Paragraph after para- 
graph of the strongest nature leapt upon the 
paper, and all the while behind his back the 
ex - Bethnal Bruiser stood contemplating the 
suit-case. Distinctly visible in one corner of 
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it was a plump little canvas bag—a bag the 
nature of whose contents could hardly be mis- 
taken by a gentleman with any experience 
whatever of the world, and curiously enough 
it was on this particular corner that Mr 
Fawkes's gaze was riveted. 

At last he moved, but very quietly. On 
tiptoe he went back to the door, looked care- 
fully out and listened breathlessly, and then 
he shut the door again gently and returned 
to the Reformer. 

A peculiar cough behind his back disturbed 
Samuel. He turned and looked severely at 
his jailer. | 

“T must trouble you not to cough quite so 
near me,” he said sharply. 

Mr Fawkes smiled a bland insinuating smile. 

"Ard luck, guv’nor,” said he in a deeply 
sympathetic voice. 

So poignantly was his sympathy expressed 
that for a moment Samuel misunderstood the 
emotion. 

‘You are maudlin,” he said severely. ‘You 
have had a glass of some degrading fluid. Go 
away!” 

“T ain't touched a drop, sir—not a drop,” 
said Mr Fawkes reproachfully. “And it’s 
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‘ard, sir—it’s ‘’ard—to ‘ear a gentleman in- 
sinuate !” 

“T am relieved to hear you are sober,” said 
Samuel. ‘ But what do you want?” 

Mr Fawkes came a step nearer and lowered 
his voice. | ( 

‘Do you want to get out?” 

“Certainly I want to get out!” said 
Samuel. 

“T was just a-wondering,” whispered Mr 
Fawkes, with a significant wink. : 

“That proves you are a blockhead,” pro- 
nounced Samuel emphatically. ‘ You should 
have known I wanted to get out.” 

The amiable Fawkes refused to be offended. 

‘“‘T can manage it for yer!” said he. 

“Very well,” said Samuel, “bring me my 
boots and I’ll come immediately.” 

‘“‘Tf it were made worth my while, guv nor,” 
added Mr Fawkes. 

‘‘Of course it is worth your while,” said 
Samuel. ‘ You will be rendering a valuable 
service to society.” 

Possibly porters who live long enough in an 
altruistic atmosphere become immune. The ex- 
Bruiser merely smiled a peculiarly worldly and 
sagacious smile. 
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‘There's a little canvas bag in that there 
suit-case!” said he. | 

‘‘Do you suppose I am unaware of that?” 
demanded Samuel. ‘It contains my money.” 

This information did not seem to surprise 
Mr Fawkes in the least. He looked at the 
bag with a sympathetic eye and suggested 
delicately — 

‘“Sov’rins is the better for a bit o’ thinnin’ 
out, guvnor. It keeps them ’ealthy.” 

“T disagree with you entirely,” replied 
Samuel. ‘“ You have acquired that supersti- 
tion from some ignorant person. Hair requires 
thinning and trees require thinning, but 
certainly not sovereigns.” 

For the first time Mr Fawkes began to look 
a little disgusted. | 

‘Lord lumme!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ What are 
you gettin’ at? If you gives me a tenner, I 
lets you out—and cheap at the price I calls 
it! Do you understand that?” 

“You suggest bribery!” cried Samuel, spring- 
ing up with an expression of virtuous indig- 
nation. 

“You can call it any bloomin’ fancy name 
you like,” said Mr Fawkes indulgently, “ but 
that’s what I do suggest.” 
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“I shall report you to the proper authorities 
to-morrow morning. You are a very bad, un- 
scrupulous man. Go away instantly!” said 
- Samuel, already resuming his seat and feeling 
for his pen. 

The ex- Bethnal Bruiser felt that he had 
reached the limits of a plain man’s patience. 

“Of all the blank, blank ingratitude!” he 
cried, though still in a hoarsely muffled voice. 
‘“’Ere I might have lifted that little lot and 
you never noticed what ’ad ’appened to it! 


And instead of that, what does I do? Makes ~ 


you a sportin’ offer and only asks a tenner! 
A tenner for lettin’ loose a bloomin’ dangerous 
lunatic! I oughter ’ave charged a ‘undred — 
quid ! Urever, if you won't take your chance, 
- I takes mine.’ 

And with that he hurried to the suit-case, 
picked up the little canvas bag and stuffed it in 
his pocket, and the next moment he was gone 
and the key clicked in the lock. 

The din made by the Reformer in the next 
five minutes brought Mr Spink, Mr Jollins, and 
the jailer at arun. They paused just inside the 
door and stood there in a wary attitude, for their 
_ prisoner was evidently in an aomay violent 
mood. 
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“He has robbed me! He has taken all my 
money !” shouted Samuel, pointing an accusing 
finger. ‘‘ He wanted me .to bribe him, and I 
refused! And then he robbed me! I give him 


in charge!” 

Mr Fawkes shook his head, and smiled indul- 
gently. 

‘‘A bad attack, sir,’ he remarked to Mr 
Spink. 


“Do you actually deny it?” exclaimed the 
Reformer with a horrified stare. 

- “Do you mean he took your purse?” asked 
Mr Jollins, a simple soul who hardly realised 
how a mind deranged can wander from the factg, 

‘It was in a bag—nearly two hundred pounds 
in gold! Arrest him —send for the police!” 
cried Samuel. 

Mr Fawkes, who had had no time to inspect his 
prize, opened his eyes very wide for one instant, 
and then banished all expression from his face. 

“A bag containing nearly two hundred 
pounds!” said Mr Spink. “TI need hardly ask 
you, Fawkes, whether you observed this re- 
markable treasure ?” 

Fawkes shook his head again, very emphatic- 
ally this time, yet with a trace of genial 
humour. 
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“Ts razors, sir, I’ve ’ad to remove, and ‘is 
boots; but neither canvas bags nor blue rats.” 

‘“‘Tf you make a row again, well have to strap 
you up,” said Mr Spink. “See that he keeps 
quiet, Fawkes.” 

They departed, and the philosopher was left to 
philosophise. His ruminations were sombre. In 
his pockets was the sum of seventeen shillings 
and sixpence in silver and copper; he saw no 
conceivable possibility of obtaining any more; 
and his mission of regenerating society had 
ended in a locked bedroom. Gravely as he 
disapproved of Siw Wyverne, the vanished 

ronet seemed his only refuge now. 

‘“'Fhere is nothing else for it,’ he said to 
himself bitterly. “I must reunite with that 
unspeakable Archibald !” | 

And then a fresh calamity almost over- 
whelmed him. Where was Archibald? It 
occurred to him for the first time that he had 
received no word of any address. 
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CHAPTER XXIXx. 
THE ANSWER TO THE TELEGRAM. 


Few hereditary reformers have passed an un- 
happier night than Samuel spent in the Hostel 
dedicated to his pious grandfather; and no 
reformer of any kind has ever refused marma- 
lade next morning with more asperity. His 
letter to The Times was now six columns 
long and exceptionally breezy, but even the 
sublime art of creative literature can pall. As 
the morning wore on his spirits fell lower and 
lower, until at last the horrible thought that 
The Times itself might possibly prove un- 
worthy of his confidence began to poison the 
very well-springs of hope. 

“T almost wish I knew how to be profane!” 
he said to himself bitterly. 

And then, as it was getting on towards noon, 
came the welcome revelation that true Virtue is 
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never quite forgotten by the Higher Powers. It 
came in the form of a telegram. 

“For you, sir,” said Fawkes, whose manner 
this morning was a blend of sympathy and 
severity that drove the pillaged Reformer almost 
frantic. “It'll either be from your doctor or 
your keeper, I s’pose.”’ 

Like a ray of sunshine, this message greeted 
Samuel— 


Going to-day to stop with Mountappleton. 
ARCHIBALD. 


It had been sent to Major Peckenham’s, and 
re-addressed by his late host, evidently after 
learning of the inquiries made by Mr Spink. 

“Is the boy waiting?” inquired Samuel 
eagerly. 

‘Bless yer ’eart, sir,” said Mr Fawkes bene- 
volently, ‘ we'd do anythink to ’elp your friends 
to find you! The boy’s as hinterested as any 
of us!” 

With a hand that trembled with excitement, 
Samuel scribbled a reply— 


Come instantly Warrington Hostel. In | 
serious trouble. SAMUEL. 


“Very ’andsomely expressed,” said Mr Fawkes 
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with approval. “It'll be ’ard to ’and you over 
to the gent; but what ’as to be, ’as to be.” 

Samuel made no answer ; he was saving it up. 
The key turned on a very different philosopher. 
With grim joy he now regarded the ungrateful 
Warden, the detestable Spink, and even the 
hated Fawkes, but as destined victims. When 
he had grasped the hand of Archibald, when the 
maltreated Reformer was discovered to be in 
very truth Sir Wyverne himself, what ven- 
geance then should be exacted ! 

Though Samuel admitted—nay, boasted— 
that the vice of imagination had been omitted 
from his composition, he had just sufficient 
spark of something faintly resembling it to pic- 
ture a very satisfactory scene: his persecutors 
ranged with bowed heads in the dining-hall, 
the canvas bag on the table, and the voice of 
the much-wronged Baronet denouncing the 
culprits without mercy or cessation for, say, 
three consecutive hours. In fact, so clearly 
did Samuel begin to see this drama that he 
put the letter to The Times carefully in his 
pocket, so that in the course of his speech Sir 
Wyverne might have the opportunity of read- 
ing it aloud. (Though, of course, it should 
subsequently be published.) 


\ 
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And then he waited. And throughout the 
Hostel, from Warden to porter, they waited 
too. 

It was in the middle of the afternoon that 
a taxi drew up before the archway that led 
into the Hostel, and a gentleman alighted. He 
wore a particularly full and bushy beard and 
a pair of tinted spectacles—features that sug- 
gested considerable maturity ; though his slight 
figure and airy walk made it seem probable 
that he was a rather younger man than he 
looked, very likely prematurely aged by his 
heavy responsibilities. 

Fawkes, who had been on the alert since 
noon, stepped out of the lodge at once. 

“Say, porter!” cried the stranger, “have 
you gotten a gentleman called Harris stopping 
here ?” 

His accent and expressions were strange to 
East London, and Fawkes took considerable 
credit to himself for diagnosing them at once 
as American (as he well might, for they were 
not exactly the usual language of America; 
in fact they were very interesting philological 
variants). 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Fawkes promptly. ‘ You 
the doctor, sir?” 
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‘‘The doctor?” said the stranger, and it 
almost seemed for a moment that he was a 
little surprised—no doubt at Mr Fawkes’ 
acumen. 

‘Rather, old bird, I’m the doc.!” he added 
instantly. ‘‘ How’s the patient?” 

Fawkes shook his head gravely. 

“’E ’ad a bad turn last night, sir. Took to 
swearin’ and cussin’ at me and the gentlemen 
"ere—somethink awful ’e was! Accusin’ me of 
robbin’ ’im of bags of money and I don’t know 
all what!” 

“Clean off his onion, eh?” gaid the doctor, 
who assumed a more and more sagacious look 
as the conversation proceeded. 

“We didn’t ’ave no notion ’e were mad to 
begin with; but a reg’lar ’owling lunatic ’e 
become, sir, and no mistake! In _ fact, sir, 
we've been expecting you rather anxious like.” 

“Oh, you've been expecting me?” said the 
doctor. ‘Well, I guess I’ve come all right! 
And now, boss, lead me to it!” 

Mr Fawkes led him towards the Warden’s 
quarters. 

‘About that there bag of gold,” he said 
confidentially as they went, ‘’e’s ravin’ some- 
think awful——” 
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“See here!” interrupted the doctor briskly, 
“if you’ve boned his caboodle, I’d advise you 
to lie low and say nothing. Just help me to 
get him out and into that derned cab, and I'll 
wink the other eye. See?” 

What Mr Fawkes did actually see is un- 
certain. He certainly did not look as though 
he saw an average medical practitioner. 

‘“S’help me !” he began in an uncertain 
voice. 

‘Help yourself, old bird,” interrupted the 
doctor, “but don’t bother me _ about it. 
Medicine’s my line, not crime.” 

An awed silence fell upon Mr Fawkes. In 
fact, he afterwards confided to his intimates 
that he had enjoyed one of the most eye- 
opening, flooring-with-a-feather experiences of 
his life. 

The Rev. Jocelyn was the next to be im- 
pressed by Dr Jeremiah O. K. Whistler 
(which it seemed was their visitor's typically 
transatlantic name), 

“Shake!” cried Dr Whistler, holding out 
his hand enthusiastically ; “I reckon I know a 
good man when [ see one, and you re the 
blooming bird twice over!” 

‘““You—er—have come to recover our un- 
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fortunate friend, Mr Harris, I presume 2” in- 
quired the Rev. Jocelyn. 

‘You never spoke a truer word, sir!” cried 
the doctor, “and I reckon truth and ginger- 
beer are your specialities. Slick back into his 
strait-waistcoat he goes, sir!” 

As Dr Whistler seemed anxious to take his. 
charge back by a certain train (he omitted, 
they remembered afterwards, to specify where 
the asylum stood and from what station it was 
reached), and as the Warden was equally 
anxious to terminate his responsibility for Mr 
Harris, Mr Spink and Mr Jollins and two 
or three other of the strongest -nerved phil- 
anthropists were immediately collected, and 
with the Warden, Fawkes, and the doctor 
in the van the party approached Mr Harris's 
room. 

The Reformer, whose window overlooked the 
courtyard, had observed a certain air of bustle 
and the presence of an_ energetic - looking 
stranger, but as he failed to see any sign of 
Archibald, his philosophy was again becoming 
strained. He was endeavouring to console 
himself by forecasting heavier penalties for the 
delinquents the longer his imprisonment lasted, 
and planning a very severe article for the 
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| Fortnightly, when he heard the key turn for 
the last time in his lock. 

Assuming his most astringent air, he con- 
fronted the intruders. They were headed, he 
noticed, by the same energetic-looking stranger, 
and before he had time to demand the reason 
of the disturbance this gentleman addressed 
him with the remarkable words— | 

“Say, boss, your little picnic has run dry! 
Back to chewing straws is the programme now, 
Harris. Here are your boots! Hustle now— 
get a move on!” 

“Who is this person?” demanded Samuel 
sternly. 

“Holy Jehosaphat, he pretends not to know 
the doc.!” exclaimed Dr Whistler. 

“Perhaps his memory is a little weak,” sug- 
gested Mr Jollins (a gentleman whose suggestions 
were always considered valuable). 

“Jolly’s got it in one!” cried the doctor 
rapturously. ‘“Sakes alive, this place is fairly 
crawling with brains! Memory gone—that’s 
the derned solution !” 

‘This is the doctor of the Asylum what you 
comed from,” explained Mr Fawkes, who believed 
in making things clear. “Now stick up yer 
foot and I'll put on yer boot.” 

R 
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Samuel maintained an attitude of wary hos- 
tility, his feet tucked well under his chair. 

““T sent a telegram to Mr Fitzwyverne ; 
he began. 

“And Fitz wired right straight to the 
Asylum,” cried Dr Whistler, “just like the 
sport he is. And down I came by the first 
train.” 

“Then Mr Fitzwyverne has actually sent 
you?” demanded Samuel. 

“Sure!” said Dr Whistler. 

Samuel began to waver. The proceedings 
were somewhat difficult to follow, but then 
Archibald’s proceedings generally were. On 
the whole, he decided that Dr Whistler’s com- 
pany was preferable to the philanthropists. 

“You can put on my boots,” he said. 

A few minutes later the Warden and a select 
party of philanthropists were escorting their 
visitors across the quadrangle, Fawkes marching 
in front with the suit-case. Suddenly Samuel 
stopped. 

“My bag of money!” he exclaimed. “TI 
demand that back!” 

“That's all right, boss,” said Dr Whistler 
soothingly. “I’ve got it safe for you.” 

The wink which he shot at Fawkes nearly 
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gave the finishing touch to the ex-Bruiser’s 
emotions. The actual touch was given a 
moment later when the genial doctor whispered 
in his ear— 

‘“ Put it in a pub—they pay like Billy O!” 

Samuel and the suit-case entered the taxi, 
and the doctor bade the philanthropists a 
cordial farewell. 

“See here, boys,” said he, “if ever you start 
a crack in the top storey—which, mind you, is a 
thing that may happen to the noisiest sportsman 
any day, especially considering the rate you live 
at, etcetera,—well, just you send for me! So 
long! Be good! Till we meet again!” 

But it was the unfortunate fate of Warrington 
Hostel never again to meet Dr Jeremiah O. K. 
Whistler. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
IN THE CAB. 


“GurEss I’ve diddled ’em some!” said Dr 
Whistler complacently as the taxi sped west- 
wards. , 

Samuel edged into his corner, turned side- 
wards, and looked his rescuer up and down very 
carefully and very critically. And the more 
carefully he looked, the more unfavourably was 
he impressed. In fact the beard and spectacles 
struck him as the only respectable features in 
an otherwise deboshed individual. 

“Let me tell you,” said Samuel severely, 
“that you have taken an unwarranted liberty 
with my person.” 

‘Well, boss,” replied the doctor cheerfully, 
“Tl take you hack to those giddy birds if you 
prefer it. Personally, it struck me they’d be 
the better of a wash, shave, brush up, having 
their trousers ironed and rendezvousing with a 
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few more Society Duchesses, etcetera, etcetera ; 
but of course there's no accounting for tastes. 
I daresay seeing ’em all together in one cage 
accentuates the impression of hairiness; still, 
if you like that sort of atmosphere, say the 
word, cocky, and back you goes.” 

Samuel was conscious of a vague impression 
that the doctor’s manner of speech had altered 
somewhat in the course of these remarks. It 
seemed a little less foreign; it even had a half- 
familiar sound. But the grave intellect of 
Samuel took no stock in such superficial details. 
It concentrated on the essentials, and in a very 
serious voice he replied— 

‘“T regard your strictures as merely frivolous ; 
but at the same time I do not wish to return to 
the Hostel till I have met Mr Fitzwyverne. I 
presume you are taking me to meet him?” 

“T reckon you can’t come nearer meeting Fitz 
than by keeping right along with me,” said the 
_ doctor confidently. 

For a few minutes Samuel was silent, while 
the doctor whistled. Apparently the Reformer's 
mind was endeavouring to grapple with the 
extraordinary problem of Dr Whistler’s appear- 
ance in response to a telegram sent to Archibald, 
for his next remark was— 
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“T do not understand Mr Fitzwyverne's be- 
haviour in the least. Why did he send you 
instead of coming himself in response to my 
specific request? I am extremely displeased 
with him.” 

“Well, boss, I reckon it was like this,” said 
Dr Whistler (who seemed to have a curious 
habit of revealing his transatlantic origin at the 
beginning of his speeches and disguising it before 
the end), “Fitz said to me, ‘Doc., old bird, 
there’s a pal of mine gotten into a scrape. He's 
always in trouble; and whether it’s a girl this 
time, or an overdose of old Scotch and a three 
round catch-as-you-can with the boys in blue, 
dash me if I know!’ says Fitz. ‘Anyhow it’s 
something that won't do my reputation any 
good if I get mixed up in it, so just you cut 
along and bail the blighter out for me.’ Well, 
old bird, it was asking a good deal of a busy 
man, but Fitz is a true sport, and I’ve got a 
kind of way with me. <A man’s got to be a 
pretty bad hat if I can’t soften his heart and 
lead him back to the paths of virtue, etcetera. 
‘T'll bring him back sober if I have to make him 
swallow a quart of mustard !’ says I, ‘and as for 
a girl, well, if he hasn’t married her, I'll get him 
home somehow, even if I have to make him 
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drunk again to doit!’ ‘Drunk or sober,’ says 
Fitz, ‘bring back old Sam Harris. His weak- 
nesses are more his misfortune than his fault. 
All heart and no head is Sam, that’s what gets 
him into mischief !’” 

With paper at its present price, it is quite 
impossible to do justice to the Reformer’s 
emotions during this summary of Mr Fitz- 
wyverne’s conversation, or to report adequately 
his speech in reply. It was very long, very 
explicit in its denials of each insinuation (which 
it covered severally and collectively), and re- 
markably acrimonious in tone. In fact the 
only criticism that could be made was that 
somehow or other its purport seemed to be 
misapprehended by the doctor, for at the con- 
clusion he merely remarked— 

“Well, old bird, that’s fairly incriminating, 
but I won’t give the show away. Habits are 
dashed difficult to cure, I know, but stick to 
it, boss, and you'll pull through!” 

In the meanwhile their taxi had pushed its 
way through the City, crossed London Bridge, 
and spun through a number of South London 
highways, without the Reformer even observing 
in what direction he was being conducted. 
Now it suddenly pulled up beside the pave- 
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ment, and on looking out of the window he 
discovered they were opposite the foot of the 
stairs leading up to Vauxhall Bridge Station. 

‘Where are you taking me to?” he de- 
manded. 

There was no answer, and turning his head, 
Samuel found to his consternation that Dr 
Whistler had vanished—into space he thought 
at first. Then, just as it was beginning to dawn 
upon his capacious intellect that the doctor had 
slipped out of the cab on the far side while 
he was reading the name of the station, he 
heard a familiar voice address him from the 
pavement. 

“Samuel, old bird!” 

The Reformer turned with a start, and beheld 
the smiling face of Archibald. 

“Souvenirs!” added Archie, pitching the 
beard and spectacles of Dr Jeremiah O. K. 
Whistler into the cab. 

To describe Samuel as shocked by the gross 
deception practised upon him, would be putting 
it very mildly indeed. 

“What is the meaning of this?” he de- 
manded in his most formidable accents. 

‘The meaning is,” said Archibald, in rather 
@ wary voice and with one eye on the back of 
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the driver, ‘‘that I didn’t know what kind 
of a silly mess you'd got yourself into, so I 
thought abit of disguise would do no harm. 
You're the sort of sportsman who might have 
an outbreak of any kind of.new vice. Besides, 
I rather suspected you'd want to shake hands 
and end the fun.” 

“T certainly do propose to end this detestable 
business!” cried Samuel warmly, seizing the 
handle of the door. 

“Steady, old cockalorum!” said Archibald, 
holding the handle on the outside. ‘It takes 
two to do that, and I’m having a ripping time! — 
I only just want to have you on tap in case 
the police nail me. Wire me your new address 
as soon as you've got one! I must be off 
now !” | 
“Where are you going?” cried Samuel 
wildly. 

‘To catch a train. Waterloo being a little 
too public, ’ve had to come and catch it here, 
and I’ve cut myself fine for time.” He glanced 
at his wristlet watch (price fifteen guineas— 
a recent purchase) and exclaimed, ‘Good Lord, 
I must bolt! Keep virtuous!” 

‘My bag of money !” screamed Samuel. 

“Haven't got it!” cried Archibald over his 
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shoulder. “Go on tick—use my name as 
reference !” 

And the next instant he was across the pave- 
ment and tearing up the steps, while an ex- 
ceptionally indignant philosopher was wrench- 
ing the door open. 

Samuel was not perhaps the typical man of 
action, but even a thinker when roused can 
exhibit remarkable energy. He dashed across 
the pavement, and had almost put his foot 
on the steps when he was arrested by a loud 
and menacing cry of— 

‘‘Hi! who's goin’ to pay for this keb?” 

For a moment Samuel hesitated, and in that 
moment the cabman descended on to the pave- 
ment too. He was a sturdy and somewhat 
truculent - looking person, the Reformer ob- 
served. And then occurred the only lapse in 
a career of otherwise unblemished virtue. 

“Damn!” said Samuel. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
SAMUEL'S ADVENTURE. 


By the time Samuel had finished one hotly- 
conducted debate with the cabman regarding 
the reliability of the machinery for registering 
twopences, and another with a railway official 
who insisted on his purchasing a ticket before 
rushing on to the platform, Archibald’s train 
had been gone for some minutes. . 
But the Reformer did not leave the station. 
He purchased a ticket (counting his change 
very carefully), ate a bun and drank a glass 
of milk at the buffet, and then for a couple 
of hours or so paced the platform in the thick- 
ening dusk, inquiring the destination of every 
train as it came in, and cross-examining the 
porters severely to test the accuracy of their 
statements. Finally, he mounted into a third- 
class carriage, remarked with considerable as- 
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perity to a fellow-passenger that he strongly 
suspected somebody had been smoking in this 
compartment, and thereafter gazed sombrely 
out of the window at the flitting lights. 

It was rather more than an hour later that 
an exceedingly determined-looking gentleman, 
wearing a Shetland wool waistcoat and carry- 
ing a waterproof, alighted at a certain station 
in Surrey and proceeded to make the most 
minute inquiries concerning the way to Lord 
Mountappleton’s residence. It took some con- 
siderable time to satisfy him that he was neither 
being deceived intentionally nor misled accident- 
ally; and finally, with a word of warning to 
his informants to be more explicit in future, he 
tramped off into the dark. 

The night was quite fallen now, and only a 
stray star or two shone through drifting clouds 
to light the way, but like a needle leaping to 
the magnet, Samuel strode straight for his goal. 
He followed each direction minutely and con- 
scientiously (though always with a bitter sus- 
picion he had been trifled with), till at length 
he recognised the stately entrance to the Marquis 
of Mountappleton’s demesne. | 

The gates stood open, a small fact whose 
coming importance the philosopher little sus- 
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pected; and up the pitch-black avenue he 
stalked with a mind beginning to feel more 
reassured. He had not been deceived after 
all—a pleasant surprise to a thorough Re- 
former. And then the lights of the house 
began to twinkle, and Samuel to reflect on a 
new difficulty. 

How should he effect an entrance? So 
superior was Samuel's mind to the plain 
matter - of-fact variety, that this problem had 
not occurred to him before. But he now began 
to think very strenuously indeed. If he simply 
rang and asked for Mr Fitzwyverne, Mr Fitz- 
wyverne would certainly decline to meet him. 
If he asked for Lord Mountappleton, what 
should he say that would be believed? And 
then Fate, who had been so unkind, suddenly 
changed her tactics and presented him with 
a solution. 

As he was standing in the black shade of 
the tree nearest to the house, debating the 
question, the front door opened and first a 
dog and then a man appeared. The dog (her 
ladyship’s pet poodle) luckily scampered in the 
opposite direction. The man (his lordship’s 
butler) strolled whistling after the dog. A 
minute later Samuel had slipped through the 
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open door and was heading straight for his 
bedroom. 

He took it for granted it was his, because 
Sir Wyverne always occupied that room, and 
Samuel was incapable of imagining himself in 
any other chamber. The tide of fortune still 
flowed with him. He met not a soul; the 
door merely needed to be opened, and within 
another minute Samuel was in the wardrobe. 

The light in the room was turned low and 
inside the wardrobe it was very dark indeed, 
even though he kept the door a chink open, 
and in such circumstances it is not surprising 
that the philosopher again began to be visited 
by disquieting thoughts. 

Suppose Archibald rejected the proffered 
hand? Suppose he even used violence to 
escape Samuel’s grip? What could be done? 
A hand was a very small thing to seize 
hold of ! 

And then he had one of the most wonderful 
inspirations that ever visited a teetotaller. Out 
of the wardrobe he hopped, and in three minutes 
was back again—ready. And scarcely was he 
safely back before he heard a footstep. 

Nearer and louder came the step, the door 
opened, the light was turned up, and Samuel 
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was on the point of throwing open the ward- 
robe door when the stranger passed the chink. 
And, in fact, it was a stranger. Samuel only 
caught a glimpse of his back, but certainly it 
was not the back of Archibald. Presently the 
light was turned down and the gentleman went 
out again. 

The inspired philosopher was dumfounded. 
He was in the wrong room! For a moment 
he almost gave up his project in despair, and 
then a second almost equally brilliant inspira- 
tion visited him. In a flash he remembered 
that he actually had once stayed in another 
bedroom, and he knew where it was too— 
across the passage a little to the right. As 
it was quite impossible for him to imagine 
a part of Sir Wyverne being housed any- 
where except in the rooms which had housed 
the complete baronet, this happy recollection 
seemed to him decisive. 

He hopped out of the wardrobe again, tip- 
toed to the door, and seeing the passage quite 
empty and silent, scuttled for the other bed- 
room. Again luck was with him. The door 
stood open, and this time there was a fire, 
which took the chill off the air very grate- 
fully. It had recently been piled with small 
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coal and for the moment gave little illumina- 
tion, and as the gas jet was turned very low, 
the room was pretty dark. 

“All the better for my purpose!” thought 
Samuel. 

This wardrobe seemed rather too full of 
hanging garments of some kind, so he planted 
himself behind what appeared to be a dressing- 
gown suspended from a hook on a door. And 
there he waited. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE MYSTERY AT LORD MOUNTAPPLETON’S. 


ARCHIBALD got back shortly before dinner, and 
he had hardly been in his room five minutes 
before his fellow-adventurer entered with an 
air of mingled relief and indignation. 

‘Thank God you are back!” he exclaimed. 
“T began to think you had given me the 
slip !” _— 

‘My dear old chap, I’m awfully sorry,” said 
Archie cheerfully, “but really you needn’t have 
worried, You don’t suppose I’d hook it in the 
very middle of such a run of luck?” 

“Run of luck!” said Swinby. “You're 
dashed easy satisfied, let me tell you!” 

Archibald looked surprised. 

‘We've got a ripping car,” said he, “and 
a few quids left, and the police haven't nailed 
us yet, and this is a jolly comfortable house, 
and I can get any number of other introduc- 
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tions out of my cousin. In fact I’ve just thought 
of a brilliant scheme to get him to introduce 
us to some tailors. If we can once secure even- 
ing clothes again, I'd like you to tell me what 
else a good sportsman wants!” 

“T can tell you what one sportsman wants,” 
said Swinby with feeling, “and that is to get 
out of this house! It’s all very well for you 
spending the day in town, but I’ve been having 
the nastiest time of my life.” 

“ As' far as I remember, old Mountappleton’s 
port is rather wash,” admitted Archibald. 

“Tt isn’t his port, it’s his sister! I fell into 
the hands of Lady Ellvin after lunch.” 

‘“‘T warned you Elizabeth was a man-eater,” 
said Archibald. | 

“A fat lot of good it was warning me when I 
was in the same cage with her and couldn’t get 
out! She asked me if I was Jack Swinby of the 
35th |” 

“Well, you'd only got to lie.” 

“T did lie, but Pm quite certain she doesn’t 
believe me. She had a nephew in the same 
beastly regiment, and she’s told the others all 
about my distinguished career. If they dis- 
cover I’m really the same man, they'll kick us 
both out, I’m absolutely positive.” | 
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‘““T can’t think what makes people so cen- 
sorious,' said Archibald. ‘As long as you 
don’t stick umbrellas into their eyes and inter- 
rupt them when they’re saying grace and aren't 
always drunk, why trouble about your past life ? 
If ever I write a book, it'll be called ‘ Drunken- 
ness as a Health-cure, or Why not Live in Jail ?’ 
I say, suppose we write it together and begin 
to-morrow! We might make a pot of money 
-and do a trip to Monte Carlo. What ho?” 

‘In the meantime,” said the Captain without 
enthusiasm, “ the question is, how to keep that 
woman quiet ?” 

‘Leave her to me,” said Archibald con- 
fidently. ‘I’ve really got rather a gift for 
keeping people off serious subjects.” 

The spurious Captain Swinby ever afterwards 
recalled his dinner at Lord Mountappleton’s as 
the least enjoyable episode of his career. He 
found himself actually sitting next to Lady 
Ellvin, and the record of the real Lieutenant 
Swinby, late of the 35th Hussars, seemed to 
be the only subject which interested her at 
present. 

She was a large woman with a cold eye, a 
fluent tongue, and the highest moral standards 
conceivable. In vain Archibald showered his 
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happiest conversational gems at her across the 
table. She merely stared at him and resumed 
her inquisition. 

‘‘ Pardon my saying so, but you don’t lie well, 
old bird,” said Archibald confidentially when the 
ladies had left the room. 

“T did get a bit mixed up,” the Captain con- 
fessed lugubriously. 

As their host was no smoker, the guests were 
conducted to the drawing-room after merely the 
briefest of respites. It was far too short for 
Captain Swinby. 

“T can’t face her again just yet!” he whis- 
pered desperately, and with a mumbled excuse 
about a handkerchief hurried towards his room. 

With this slight incident began that strange 
and inexplicable series of events which, in the 
deliberate opinion of the Marquis of Mount- 
appleton (a nobleman of wide experience), 
formed one of the most mysterious episodes on 
authentic record. | 

His lordship himself always attached consid- 
erable importance to this preliminary visit of 
Captain Swinby to his bedroom. Certain stories 
told by the servants of their seeing the Captain 
disconsolately wandering through the house with 
a harassed expression might or might not be 
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significant, he thought, but Swinby’s own story 
(narrated later in the evening) he considered 
highly suggestive. While in his bedroom, the 
Captain reported, he heard something which 
sounded like a movement in the wardrobe, and 
had almost opened the wardrobe door in conse- 
quence, but as the sound ceased, he concluded 
it was only his disturbed nerves, and went to 
the drawing-room without making any investi- 
gation. <A certain fact discovered later un- 
doubtedly supported his lordship’s view of the 
significance of this incident. 

Thereafter for nearly half an hour the party 
in the drawing-room conducted themselves much 
as parties in drawing-rooms generally conduct 
themselves. Then Lady Ellvin rose and left 
the room, and immediately after she had gone, 
Captain Swinby, with whom she had been con- 
versing, came hurriedly to his friend Mr Fitz- 
wyverne, and they talked for a moment apart. 

The nature of their conversation was not, 
however, discovered by their host, though even 
if it had been he might have found it a little 
difficult to see in it any clue. 

“The d d woman has just remembered 
she has an old group of fellows in her nephew’s 
regiment with me in it!” whispered Swinby. 
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‘Tl stop her, old bird!” said Archibald. 

The next incident (trivial apparently, but 
momentous as it turned out) was the immediate 
departure from the room of Mr Fitzwyverne. 
That this talented gentleman had some in- 
genious scheme may perhaps be assumed, but 
events intervened. He had just entered the © 
passage which led to her ladyship’s room when 
he was startled by a loud scream, followed imme- 
diately by the appearance of Lady Ellvin herself 
in a state of agitation bordering on terror. 

‘Help! help!” she screamed. ‘‘There’s a 
naked man in my bedroom !” - 

“Quite naked?” inquired Archibald, catching 
the lady in his arms (very booming she after- 
wards admitted). 

“Quite! Absolutely!” she gasped. 

“What a shocking affair!” said Archibald 
sympathetically. ‘Lean against the wall, old 
girl, while I go and cover him up.” 

Lady Ellvin’s sworn and reiterated statement 
is that she distinctly saw her rescuer hurry 
down the passage and turn into her bedroom; 
that there was then a muffled cry and a brief 
sound as of a scuffle, and that a moment later 
the door banged, and she heard the key turn in 
the lock. 
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Thereat the alarmed lady fled back to the 
drawing-room where her broken words brought 
the gentlemen of the party to her bedroom door 
at a run. 

And then the mystery rapidly thickened. The 
door stood locked, and knock or shout as they 
liked, they got no word of answer. But every 
now and then between the knocks they were 
quite sure that they heard distinct but very 
stealthy sounds, as of some one moving guardedly 
about that hitherto inviolate apartment. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE HEEL-MARKS. 


Wuat happened within the room only one 
man and those few whom he subsequently 
entrusted with his sacred confidence, have ever 
known. 

For a moment two men knew. Crying “Hi! 
you improper fellow there!” Archibald charged 
straight at a dim pink figure lurking in the 
shadows. Simultaneously the figure sprang to 
meet him; he seized its naked arms — and 
inside of a second later Sir Wyverne Warring- 
ton-Browne alone occupied the room. 

Any baronet who has ever found himself, 
late in the evening and attired only in his 
boots, in a lady’s bedroom in a friend’s country 
house, without either the knowledge of the 
lady or the invitation of his friend, will 
thoroughly sympathise with Sir Wyverne’s 
predicament. And if to these embarrassing 
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circumstances be added the facts that he had 
not the faintest intention of being there or 
made any preparations for leaving, that his 
clothes were all in another bedroom and that 
there was no time to go and get them, and 
that even the boots (which had been purchased 
by practically another gentleman) were dis- 
tinctly tight, mere sympathy will seem almost 
inadequate. 

Though no prude, Sir Wyverne had always 
been decent to the verge of modesty, and his 
first instinct (which did him great credit) was 
to leap to the door and lock it; and only 
then did he turn to the problem of sheltering 
himself against the rigours of an autumn 
evening. Unfortunately his very anxiety made 
him overshoot the mark, for when he stretched 
an agitated hand to turn up the gas, out went 
the flame instead. With frenzied vigour the 
unhappy Baronet next stoked the fire, with 
the result that the covering of dross collapsed 
and almost put it out. And at that moment 
the cries and knockings on the door began. 

In almost total darkness, Sir Wyverne 
groped along the floor till he found the cast-off 
garments of the vanished Archibald, and des- 
perately thrust one leg into the arm of the 
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under- vest. By the time he extracted it 
again little seemed to remain but buttons. 
Another powerful leg drive dislocated the 
trousers of the slender youth, and giving up 
this solution in despair, the Baronet opened 
Lady Ellvin’s drawers in succession and grad- 
ually covered himself with something—though 
what precisely the ingredients were he dared 
not even guess. 

Then, with several novel sensations as he 
moved, he sought for the waterproof which 
had been Samuel's only shelter when he left 
Captain Swinby’s bedroom. What he succeeded 
in finding was certainly not a waterproof, but 
time seemed too precious to waste in finishing 
touches. He gently opened the window, dis- 
covered a tolerably practicable pipe within 
reach, and after shinning down for a few yards, 
dropped into a flower-bed, scathed though not 
seriously. 

He always maintained afterwards that only 
a professional criminal of the widest experience 
could reasonably have been expected to devise 
a better programme on the spur of the moment 
than he did. To leave as few incriminating 
footprints as possible—that was his sole thought 
in the palpitating minutes that elapsed between 
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his descent from the window and the raising 
of the hue and cry. This end he endeavoured 
to achieve by a series of prodigious leaps. It 
is true that each time he descended the heels 
of Samuel’s boots were driven inches deep into 
the turf, while Lady Ellvin’s under-garments 
yielded several times to the strain; still, the 
method ensured a succession of gaps in his 
spoor which unquestionably puzzled the local 
constabulary next morning. And thus pro- 
gressing, he headed for the garden wall—his 
verdict on the late Samuel’s intelligence be- 
coming more emphatic with every bound. 

In the meanwhile the chain of events, as 
subsequently pieced together by Lord Mount- 
appleton, was developing rapidly. 

“Listen! [Pm certain I heard the window 
being opened!” exclaimed his lordship. 

His fellow-knockers ceased rapping and 
listened breathlessly. 

“There's a draught blowin’ through the 
key’ole, my lord!” cried an exceptionally in- 
telligent young footman, blinking his eye; “the 
window must be open!” 

Instantly the order was given to secure 
lights and search the gardens and park. The 
gentlemen ran to their rooms to get into their 
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boots, and it was then that Captain Swinby 
made the next discovery. On the floor in one 
corner he discovered nothing less extraordinary 
than a man’s complete outfit—suit of tweeds, 
shirt, under-garments; everything, in fact, ex- 
cept his boots. 

This was admitted by all to account very 
naturally for the nakedness of the mysterious 
intruder; and in fact it was considered so 
encouraging a clue that even the elderly 
Marquis dashed into the shrubbery like a 
schoolboy, while the intelligent young footman 
had seen three glimpses of masked figures 
gliding among the trees in a8 many minutes. 

The only one of the party who seemed a 
little lacking in dash was, curiously enough, 
the ex-hussar. His proceedings were cautious, 
and in some respects peculiar. Waiting till 
the tide had flowed out into the grounds, he 
accosted a thrilled housemaid, borrowed from 
her a stout hairpin, and quietly returned to 
Lady Ellvin’s bedroom door, where in a few 
minutes his skilful fingers had turned the key 
from the outside. 

Thereupon he entered and carefully examined 
that chamber of mystery; and the double dis- 
covery that Archibald was not there, but that 
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his clothes were, disquieted the Captain ex- 
ceedingly. 

‘“‘He has hooked it after all!” he muttered. 
‘But what the devil a” 

He shook his head for a few moments over 
the problem of the clothes, and then hurried 
back to his own room and immediately packed 
his suit-case. With that in one hand and an 
electric torch in the other, he slipped unosten- 
tatiously out into the garden and began by 
examining the ground under Lady Ellvin’s 
window. He next swept his torch over the 
grass, and was quickly rewarded by the dis- 
covery of two deep heel-marks. Following the 
direction in which the toes were pointing, he 
soon discovered another pair of indenvations, 
and presently a third. 

“Tt looks like a dashed kangaroo!” he 
murmured. | 

Guided by the heel-marks, and crying every 
now and then in a guarded voice, “ Archie, old 
chap!” the Captain found himself at last con- 
fronted by an immensely large cypress with an 
- ivy-covered wall behind it. He had evidently 
reached the limits of the garden, and for a 
minute he hesitated. 

‘Archie, old chap!” he cried once more, 
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though with a diminishing hope of getting 
an answer. 

“Swinby!” replied a voice which, though 
vaguely familiar, was certainly not Archi- 
bald’s. | 

It seemed to come from above him and from 
behind the cypress. Stepping round the tree 
and flashing his torch upwards, he perceived, 
upon its hands and knees on the top of the 
wall, a crouching figure in a very tastefully 
frilled dressing-gown of a rich crimson hue. 

“TI say, Swinby!” said the figure. 

Captain Swinby started so violently that he 
nearly dropped his torch. 

‘‘Warrington-Browne!” he gasped. 

‘“‘Hush!” whispered the Baronet. ‘ Don’t 
talk so loud! I say, Swinby, I’m in rather 
an awkward predicament.” 

‘“You—er—do rather look like it,” admitted 
Swinby. 

‘‘ And so are you, added the Baronet. 

“Well,” said the Captain cautiously, “I don’t 
know that I’m exactly in clover—but anyhow 
I’m not in Lady Ellvin’s dressing gown.” 

‘Look here, old fellow,” said Sir Wyverne 
in his most insinuating voice, “the best thing 
is for us to bolt together!” 
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It took the ex-hussar barely a couple of 
seconds to weigh this proposal. The deliver- 
ance of a wealthy baronet from a situation so 
delicate that no return the baronet could ever 
make would really be adequate, under circum- 
stances that must for ever be kept a secret, 
seemed to him one of those rare propositions 
which have no disadvantages whatever. 

“Right you are, old chap,” said he. ‘“‘ How 
shall we manage it?” 

‘‘Can you drive a car?” asked the Baronet 
eagerly. 

“Tm not a fancy driver,” admitted Swinby, 
“but I can start that thing of Fitzwyverne’s 
and I think I can stop it again.” 

‘Well then, get it out of the garage, and 
bring it round to the other side of this wall! 
There's a drive of sorts over here. But be 
sure you stop at the right place!” 

“But, I say,” exclaimed Swinby, “won't 
Archie have taken it off with him?” 

“Archie be damned!” replied the Baronet, a 
little impatiently it seemed. ‘1 know he hasn’t 
taken it! Off you get as quick as you can— 
and by the way, get hold of a motor-coat for 
me, a good warm one!” 

‘* But—er—whose ? ” 
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‘Oh, any one you can see—Mountappleton’s 
for choice; it’s fur-lined. But do hurry up, 
Swinby. It’s a bit chilly up here.” 

‘Warrington - Browne in a stolen dressing- 
gown, going off in a stolen fur coat and a 
stolen motor-car!” said Swinby to himself as 
he hurried cautiously through the garden. ‘“ He 
takes after his cousin Archie more than I 
imagined. Only, thank God, old Warrington- 
Browne’s not the man to lose his cheque-book ! 
I say, what a bit of luck for me if I bring 
this off!” 

It was about quarter of an hour later that 
Lord Mountappleton, just returned from a 
somewhat exhausting hunt through the park, 
was startled by another disquieting piece of 
news. Captain Swinby, it seemed, had ap- 
peared at the garage, insisted on taking out 
the car in which he and Mr Fitzwyverne had 
arrived, and driven off with it into the night. 
As he had taken with him not only his suit- 
case but a fur-lined motor-coat which the 
chauffeur thought at the time he recognised 
and subsequently discovered to be actually 
his lordship’s, the affair seemed to require in- 
vestigation. 

“That's three men who have bolted from 
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this house to-night!” exclaimed the astounded 
Marquis. 

He had hardly spoken before the intelligent 
footman appeared with yet another remark- 
able item. He, it appeared, had paused at 
the garage to exchange views with the chauffeur 
and had seen the departure of Captain Swinby, 
but being a very zealous youth, he had not left 
it at that. He averred that he started to 
follow. the car, and after running but a few 
paces, he noticed that instead of going down 
_ the main avenue, it turned off the drive that 
passed under the wall of the gardens. There- 
upon he had set out to chase it in earnest, 
and in the course of another hundred yards 
had come upon it standing beneath the wall. 

“And the Capting was ’elping a man down 
from the wall, my lord—a man in a long red 
coat! So off I runs, my lord, to tell your 
lordship !” 

“That's four men bolted!” cried his lord- 
ship. “By Gad, but if they’re up that drive 
we may catch them yet! Take two or three 
men with you, Williams, and after them in 
the fastest car we've got!” 

The chauffeur and the zealous footman van- 
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ished at a run, and his lordship fell back ‘in 
his chair. 

“See that as few other people disappear 
from this house as possible,” he commanded. 
“T shall soon get positively weary of counting 
them.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
ACROSS COUNTRY. 


‘THERES a car coming after us!” exclaimed 
Swinby. 

‘“‘Are you sure?” asked the Baronet, swinging 
the Rolls-Royce straight for the lodge gates. 

Swinby leant outwards and looked back. 

“Quite—and they’re driving like the mis- 
chief!” he said. 

“Confound it!” murmured the Baronet. 

“Suppose the gates are shut!” exclaimed 
Swinby. 

“Dash!” muttered the Baronet. 

‘‘ By Gad, they’re open |.” 

‘Thank Heaven!” cried the Baronet. 

They shot through the gates and turned to 
the left. 

“Do you know the road?” asked Swinby. 

“T must trust mostly to luck,” said Sir 
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Wyverne, “ but if our petrol holds out I ought 
to find my way in the course of the night.” 

‘Where are you heading for ?” 

“Home, by George!” said Sir Wyverne 
fervently, ‘“‘if you were wearing Lady Ellvin’s 
combinations you wouldn’t need to ask!” 

Captain Swinby smiled. He had always 
heard that Sutherbury Park was a highly de- 
sirable residence. | 

For a time they raced through the night in 
silence, the lights of the other car sometimes 
falling back, sometimes drawing nearer. 

“We've got the legs of him,” said Sir 
Wyverne, “but I wish we could shake him off 
altogether. Things might be difficult to explain 
if——” 

He fell into meditation without finishing his 
sentence. 

“Things are difficult to explain,” remarked 
his fellow-fugitive ; ‘that’s to say, a little diff- 
cult—in places.” . 

‘“Swinby,” said the Baronet earnestly, ‘‘ you 
have done me a very great service, and you can 
rest assured you won't suffer by it. If you want 
to increase my obligations is 

‘Rather, old chap, I do!” the Captain 
hastened to assure him. — 
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‘Well then, there are one or two facts I 
wish you would—er 8 

“Sink,” suggested Swinby; “I know what 
you mean.” 

“Exactly,” said Sir Wyverne. “For in- 
stance ' | 

“The dressing - gown,” suggested Swinby 
helpfully. 

“ Yes, and P 

‘‘The top of the wall.” 

‘* Precisely ; also——” 

‘“ Mountappleton’s fur coat.” 

‘Quite so; in fact one may even add——” 

‘You're being here at all!” exclaimed Swinby. 
“Tt isn’t you, it’s Archie driving this car! If 
you nip into the house the instant we arrive, 
I'll face the music and explain.” | 

“You're a very good fellow—and most re- 
sourceful,” said the Baronet gratefully. 

“To tell you the truth,’ confessed Swinby 
“T’ve really acquired my resourcefulness from 
your cousin Archie. He has a perfect genius 
for crime! You don’t mind my saying so of a 
relation, do you?” 

‘* Kr—no,” said the Baronet, ‘“n-not at all.” 


The report brought back to the Marquis of 
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Mountappleton by his retainers seemed to his 
lordship to be on the whole thoroughly unsatis- 
factory. It appeared that by prodigious exer- 
tions they managed to keep the Rolls-Royce 
in view while it described a series of parabolas 
through the surrounding country. Finally, it 
seemed to make up its mind which way it 
wanted to go, and a stiff chase of fifty miles 
or so in a north-westerly direction brought 
them about 3 a.m. into the silent streets of the 
town of Sutherbury. 

There they lost their quarry for a few minutes, 
but on making a cast round the outskirts of the 
borough, picked it up again just as it had passed 
through the gates of Sutherbury Park. The 
gates having been closed behind it, there was 
another brief delay, and then up the avenue 
they tore, to find the runaways actually stand- 
ing before Sir Wyverne’s door. At least, the 
car and Captain Swinby were standing there, 
and the Captain seeing he had to deal only with 
menials, gave them a very brief and somewhat 
high-handed account of the escapade. 

His companion, he said, had only been Mr 
Fitzwyverne, who had developed a sharp attack 
of neuralgia, and feeling himself no longer fit 
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company for strangers, had hastened to rest his 
aching head in his cousin’s house. As for the 
naked man and the person in red on the top 
of the wall, these were merely figments of Lady 
Ellvin’s and the footman’s fancies, and what the 
devil were they making such a fuss about, said 
the Captain. 

The retainers stated that they would certainly 
never have been content to accept this version, 
especially as it made no reference to the 
purloined fur coat, had not Sir Wyverne him- 
self appeared at the door with the coat over his 
arm, and assured them that Captain Swinby’s 
statements were correct. He returned the coat 
with many apologies for his cousin’s action in 
borrowing it (which he would never have done 
but for his neuralgia), and bade them a courteous 
good-night, whereupon there seemed nothing for 
it but going home again. 

‘“Warrington-Browne squared the fellows, I’m 
certain!” his lordship declared emphatically to 
his sister. ‘ Never again does that man, or any 
of his infernal friends, enter this house! And 
what’s more, I’ll write him a devilish sharp note, 
and tell him so!” . 

Lady Ellvin believed in people carrying out 
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their good resolutions. In the morning she 
reminded her brother of his as soon as she 
met him. 

“You haven't forgotten to write to Sir 
Wyverne—very strongly—I hope?” said she. 

Lord Mountappleton smiled grimly. 

“T have done something considerably more 
effective,’ he replied significantly. 
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CHAPTER XXXvV. 
THE ONLY EXPLANATION. 


Joyce DrMayne had finished a lonely break- 
fast, and was meditating rather sombrely. She 
had been in her lodgings for a couple of days 
with nothing to do but to think, and the 
oftener she went over her recent adventures 
the less translucent seemed the conduct of a 
hitherto valued and respected friend. In fact, 
the harder she tried to discover one single 
incident consistent with the far-fetched hypo- 
thesis that he was an innocent, honourable, 
and truthful gentleman, the more sombre her 
thoughts became. 

The stair creaked under a manly step, there 
was a rap on the door, and in walked Major 
Peckenham with a more cheerful expression 
than his face had worn for days. 

‘““Wyverne’s back!” he announced. 
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“Back! This morning?” 

The Major was pleased to notice that her 
colour rose a little. 

“Well,” said he, “he has just sent Bilson 
down with a note, and apparently he arrived 
in the small hours of the morning?” 

‘“Not by train, then ?” 

‘““N-no,” said the Major with a little hesi- 
tation. 

‘‘Do you mean that he actually walked back 
again from Paris?” she asked in a voice that 
seemed to him a little critical. 

“Oh no; he came by car, of course!” 

‘“Why ‘of course’? I didn’t know he had 
taken a car.” 

“‘It wasn’t his own,” explained the Major; 
‘at least it wasn’t, according to Bilson.” 

‘“Do you mind telling me what else Bilson 
said?” she inquired gently but searchingly. 

“Well,” said the Major a little uncomfort- 
ably, ‘it’s probably an absolute fable, but his 
account is that Wyverne arrived in a strange 
car, accompanied by a strange gentleman, and 
pursued by another car.” | 

‘How very romantic!” exclaimed Joyce 
brightly. “Do tell me some more particu- 
lars.” 
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“The other particulars are—er—really quite 
ridiculous.” 

“Still, I should like to hear them,” said 
Joyce persuasively. 

The Major hesitated. 

‘I suppose you will hear them from some 
one else,” he admitted, “‘so I may as well 
mention the rubbish now. There are merely 
some improbable details about a lady’s dress- 
ing-gown, and—er—certain under-garments 
and so on, but—er—absolute nonsense, of 
course !” 

“Of course!” agreed Joyce. ‘Sir Wyverne’s 
conduct lately has been so remarkably conven- 
tional that one can’t imagine him doing any- 
thing out of the way, can one?” 

For a moment Major Peckenham seemed to 
find a little difficulty in answering. Then he 
said earnestly— 

“T do hope, Miss Demayne, you won't take 
all this gossip seriously. I have known Wy- 
verne from his school-days, and he is really 
one of the best fellows breathing. He wants 
you to go back. In fact, that’s really why 
I’m here. Wyverne’s note was simply to tell 
me to make his apologies till he can make 
them himself, and see that you packed your 
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things and came back. The car is waiting 
for you.” 

“Perhaps,” said Joyce after a moments 
pause, “I had better go up to the Park 
and see Sir Wyverne. As I am still in 
his employment, he has a right to order 
me 

“It wasn’t an order; merely a most—er— 
apologetic request!” interrupted the Major. 

“But I certainly shan’t pack my things,” 
concluded Joyce. ‘If you wait one moment 
I'll get on my hat.” 

She left the Major shaking his head gravely. 

“It's Wyverne’s own dashed fault!” he said 
to himself. “And such a fine girl, too, —I 
hope to Heaven he doesn't lose her!” 

She returned in a most attractive hat—quite 
her most fetching he thought, and he assisted 
her into the car. | 

“Aren't you coming with me?” she asked. 

‘No,’ said he; ‘‘ Wyverne wants only to see 
you this morning. I hope to see him later, 
but my business can wait. There's absolutely 
no hurry.” 

The more the gallant Major reflected on . 
the way he had done his duty, the less heey 
there seemed to be. 
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The first thing that met Joyce’s eyes when 
Horrocks threw the front door open was a 
large brown trunk on which was inscribed in 
white letters “Lady Warrington-Browne.” If 
it had been intended to catch her eye, it could 
not have been better placed, and instinctively 
she asked— 

‘Is Lady Warrington-Browne going away ?” 

“Her ladyship wishes to see you for a 
moment immediately on your arrival,” replied 
Horrocks. 

He led her to the morning-room, and there © 
she found her ladyship seated, dressed ready 
for going out. The Dowager only waited till 
the door was closed and then said in her 
driest voice— 

“T have informed my son that if you return 
to this house, I shall leave it instantly. That 
is all.” 

‘Thank you very much for telling me,” said 
Joyce pleasantly, and she rejoied Horrocks 
in the hall. : 

He led her next to the Baronet’s study, 
threw open the door and announced her, 
and then as he made his way back, smiled 
inscrutably. 

Joyce found Sir Wyverne seated at his 
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writing-desk. Beside him lay three letters 
already written. One was addressed to the 
Marquis of Mountappleton, another to the 
Manager of the Hotel Chic, and the third 
to the Warden of Warrington Hostel; while 
on the Baronet’s face was that expression 
which an experienced literary man would at 
once recognise as characteristic of the essayist 
who has just accomplished an _ exceedingly 
dificult and delicate piece of composition. 

He seemed about to greet his visitor very 
warmly indeed, but her attitude appeared to 
check him. Yet his smile remained very 
engaging and cordial. 

“IT must begin by apologising most humbly 
for the way you've been treated,” he said. 

“Tt wasn’t your fault,’ she assured him. 

“Still,” he said earnestly, “I hope you 
will let me take the blame and make the 
reparation.” 

“Tt is very good of you to wish to.” 

Wyverne looked a little nonplussed. 

“Tm afraid you don’t find it easy to forgive 
me; but I do hope you won't let anything 
that has happened stand in the way of our— 
er — resuming — well, being just as we were 
before.” 
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“So many things have happened,” said 
Joyce. “I had better tell you about them 
first, and then you can judge for yourself 
whether—well, whether what you suggest is 
possible.” 

Sir Wyverne endeavoured to look like a man 
who was about to hear entirely fresh and 
Interesting news. 

“When you disappeared ” began Joyce. 

‘‘ Disappeared !” protested the Baronet. ‘‘ You 
mean when I went to—er—well, went away.” 

“‘T mean when you started to walk to Paris 
at midnight carrying your luggage and leaving 
me to break the news,” said Joyce, smiling 
very nicely, but rather coldly, he thought. 
“Two mornings later I got a letter in your 
handwriting and signed by you, telling me to 
come up to town that afternoon and meet you 
at the Hotel Chic. There was absolutely 
nothing to make me feel suspiclous——” 

At this point Sir Wyverne, who had very 
rapidly found his part of interested audience 
too difficult to play, interrupted impetuously. 

“IT know all about it!” he exclaimed; “in 
fact, I know every detail of everything that 
passed at the Chic, and I assure you you 
needn't worry over the ridiculous episode any 
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more. Archibald made a perfect fool of himself, 
but he was quite correct in saying that I 
knew what he was about and was thoughtless 
enough to give him a free hand.” 

‘Not with the cheque-book surely!” she 
exclaimed. 

“With everything!” he assured her, and 
then his voice changed and a new light came 
into his eyes. “And now I have something 
to tell you. Joyce, dear——” 

He had risen and come to her side. She 
started back in her seat. 

“T love you! That’s all I was going to 
say,” he said. 

She gazed at him very hard, but with no 
answering affection in her eyes. In fact her 
curious expression of mingled wonder and 
horror reminded him suddenly of the sitting- 
room at the Chic. 

“You mean to tell me you actually allow 
another man to go about forging letters with 
your signature—inveigling me into coming up 
to London to meet him, and even to forge 
cheques on your account!” 

“Tt does seem a little difficult to explain,” 
he admitted. 

“It is impossible!” she cried, ‘“ unless you 
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have done something you oughtn’t to, and 
this is how you pay for it. That is absolutely 
the only explanation !” 

This reading of the situation smote the un- 
happy Baronet like a thunderbolt. For a 
moment he found it absolutely impossible to 
frame any answer at all. She gave him but a 
moment, and then her voice stung again. 

‘““And now I hear that you were chased 
home last night, driving a strange car, with 
a strange man and a lady’s dressing - gown 
and——” | 

“Stop!” cried the Baronet. “ Dash it, I 
draw the line at what I wore!” 

“What you wore!” she gasped. ‘Do you 
mean you were in the dressing- gown and 
the——?” 

He nodded with an abstracted air, and then 
suddenly he exclaimed— 

“Look here, the only thing for it is to tell 
you the whole truth and just trust to you 
believing me. I give you my word of honour 
it’s all literally true, but I don’t suppose you'll 
believe me even then.” 

Joyce’s expression entirely changed. 

“Tf you give me your word, I shall believe 
you.” 

U 
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He looked gratified—even touched, but his 
eyes were still doubtful. 

“T warn you it will be a very difficult story 
to believe.” 

Those horrible doubts began to return. Poor 
Joyce found her faith wavering already. 

“T shall try my very best,” she said in a 
voice that had a little tremble in it, “ but 
please be—I mean you can be perfectly honest 
with me!” 

For a moment Wyverne’s face cleared. 

“T’ve got one witness!” he exclaimed, and 
then his face fell again; ‘at least,” he added, 
“T hope he will corroborate me—or anyhow 
see that my story must be true.” 
~ He left the room, and Joyce tried hard to 
assure herself that everything was going to 
be made quite clear and plain. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
PROOF. 


Mr Swinsy having been presented to Miss 
Demayne, Sir Wyverne plunged without 
further preamble into his extraordinary and 
(it must be admitted) almost incredible story. 
As set forth here, deliberately and in plain 
honest print, by a writer of no great talent 
but of some experience, the course of events 
becomes explicable and indeed almost obvious, 
one step leading to another, and that to the 
next, and so on. But it sounded quite dif- 
ferently when told merely vocally by a man 
who actually stated that it had all happened 
to himself. 

To add to the Baronet’s difficulties, he began 
to perceive very early in the tale that he was 
being listened to by an audience, one half of 
which was evidently acutely disappointed with — 
the insobriety of the narrative, and the other 
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half speculating as to why it was being beguiled 
with this remarkable romance. In consequence 
several of the most convincing details were 
accidentally omitted, hesitation was observable 
at the less convincing incidents, and the climax 
fell absolutely flat. 

“Well,” said Sir Wyverne, when he had 
finished, ‘I don’t know whether you believe 
me or not.” 

The audience glanced at one another and for 
a moment made no reply. Then, with a great 
effort at heartiness, Swinby observed— 

A jolly good yarn, old chap, I call it! I— 
er—have no gift myself that way, but I always 
appreciate other fellows’ efforts.” | 

“Dash it,” exclaimed Sir Wyverne, “I’ve 
told you a lot of the actual things Archibald 
said to you! How do you explain my knowing 
them ?” | 

“Qh, rather, that’s most mysterious,” ad- 
mitted his guest, who was evidently trying 
very hard to please; ‘‘in fact, the only way it 
can be explained is if Archie met you when he 
left me and ran up to town.” | 

‘It’s impossible he could have told me all 
that!” cried Wyverne. 

He turned to Joyce and demanded— 
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‘“¢ And how do I know all about what happened 
at the Chic, if I wasn’t really Archibald ?” 

‘“‘T have no idea how many opportunities you 
had of meeting one another after I left,” she 
answered quietly and a little frigidly. | 

“Look here!” exclaimed Wyverne, “ I'll tell 
you a few more things that happened.” 

He told them, and they were visibly im- 
pressed. Indeed Joyce grew decidedly un- 
comfortable, while Swinby opened his blue eyes 
wider and wider. 

“It’s perfectly extraordinary !” he exclaimed. 

‘It is quite uncanny,” she admitted. ‘‘ But 
then—then it’s so impossible!” 

“ But how do I know all about what Samuel 
said and did?” demanded the Baronet. 

‘* Of course, I didn’t know that fellow,” Swinby 
reminded him. 

“And I only saw him once,” said: Joyce. 

‘Maurice Peckenham can confirm every word 
of it—and so can the people at Warrington 
Hostel !” 

“Things that we can confirm ourselves are 
more convincing,” said Joyce. 

“ Much,” agreed Swinby. 

At that moment Horrocks entered and came 
up to his master. 
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“Her ladyship wishes to see you, sir,—imme- 
diate,” he said. 

“Tell her ladyship,” replied the Baronet a 
little warmly, ‘that I am engaged and shall 
come when I am finished—and not before.” 

The butler left, and Sir Wyverne turned to 
his audience once more. 

“ Explain this!” he cried; ‘what happened 
at Mountappleton’s? How did I get there? 
How did Archie disappear? How did the 
naked man disappear? How do you account 
for their clothes being left wn that house, and 
themselves vanishing ?” 

They were evidently impressed, and both 
hesitated. 

“Are you quite sure the clothes were left 
there?” asked Joyce. 

“T saw them,” said Swinby. 

“You did,” she exclaimed. ‘And you are 
certain whose they were?” 

“They looked like Archie's, but of course I 
can’t answer for the other fellow’s.” 

Her face fell a little. 

“Tf I could only be quite certain of that!” 
she exclaimed, “and if one knew that both 
Archibald and Samuel had really vanished ! 
What a pity you both left so hurriedly!” 
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‘There were reasons for that,” said Swinby. 

“Couldn't you go back and get the clothes 
and make inquiries?” | 

‘“‘Swinby might,” suggested the Baronet. 

“Or Sir Wyverne might,” suggested Swinby. 

“ But I think it would be inadvisable,” added 
the Baronet. 

“ Extremely,” agreed Swinby. 

Suddenly Joyce’s eye grew brighter. 

‘“‘ Have you any more of those capsules left ?” 
she asked. 

“No,” replied Wyverne emphatically, “I am 
thankful to say I haven’t, and I have learned 
my lesson too well to make any more!” 

“Well then,” said Joyce in a voice that 
seemed not far off tears, ‘‘ how can you possibly 
expect even your greatest friends to 3 

She was interrupted by the entrance of the 
Dowager, an open letter in her hand, and on her 
face as formidable an expression as her oldest 
acquaintance had ever seen there. Lady War- 
rington - Browne surveyed the party with a 
hostile and yet triumphant eye. 

“‘Wyverne,” she began, “‘ for the second time 
this morning you have been grossly lacking in 
respect forme. On the first occasion I warned 
you I would leave the house if you persisted 
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in your intention of asking Miss Demayne to 
return. On the second occasion you refused to 
come to me when I sent for you. Had you 
come, you would have been spared the public 
exposure I mean to make now; and after it is 
made I do not think there is much chance of any 
self-respecting woman consenting to act as your 
secretary any longer.” 

“This sounds very ominous, mother,” replied 
the Baronet with his customary courtesy. 

“ Hush!” she said, “I do not wish any of 
your affectations of politeness now. Here is a 
letter which has just come to me from Lord 
Mountappleton. It is so urgent that he has 
sent a man with it inacar. I shall now read it 
aloud to you, and” (she added with extreme 
asperity) ‘‘ your friends :— 


Dear Lavy WaRrRRINGTON-BRowNne,—As an 
old friend, well aware of the good influence you 
have hitherto exercised over your son, I feel it 
my painful duty to inform you of the following 
series of occurrences at my house in the course 
of yesterday— 

(1) In the morning I received a visit from 
a certain Mr Fitzwyverne, accompanied by a 
person of the name of Swinby. Mr Fitzwyverne 
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purported to be a cousin of your son’s, and 
was furnished with a note of introduction from 
him, requesting me to put this precious couple 
up for the night. This I consented to do out 
of consideration for your son and yourself. 

(2) In the course of the evening my house 
was entered by a stranger who, from indica- 
tions subsequently found on his clothing, was 
called Samuel Harris (or perhaps I should 
rather say, who assumed that name). This 
person divested himself of his clothing in Mr 
Swinby’s room, and subsequently had the in- 
decency to enter my sister, Lady Ellvin’s bed- 
room, and actually to present himself before 
her in this unclad condition ! 

(3) Immediately afterwards Mr Fitzwyverne 
appears to have divested himself of his cloth- 
ing also, and 1n company with Mr ‘Harris’ 
to have vanished into space. In spite of a 
most careful search, not a vestige of either 
individual has been discovered, beyond a series 
of deep heel-marks on my lawn. That these 
were made by Harris’s boots seems certain, be- 
cause his boots alone were not with the rest of 
his clothing. They led from beneath my sister's 
bedroom window to the wall of the garden. 

(4) Simultaneously Mr Swinby appropriated 
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my fur coat, took Mr Fitzwyverne’s car out 
of the garage, and was then joined by an 
individual who was seen descending from the 
garden wall attired in my sister's dressing- 
gown. This last fact, taken in conjunction 
with the others, conclusively proves that he 
can have been none other than ‘ Harris.’ 

(5) The fugitives’ car was followed by one 
of my own containing three of my servants. 
The runaways were finally tracked down to 
your house, and there my servants were in- 
formed that Jitzwyverne had accompanied 
Swinby — whereas we know it was Harris. 
On making inquiry at the lodge, however, 
they discovered that the gates had just been 
opened to a car containing Swinby and your 
son, and nobody else. Therefore your son and 
‘Harris’ are evidently identical. 

(6) On subsequently searching the clothes of 
these two worthies, Fitzwyverne and Harris, 
the following articles belonging to your son 
were found in the pockets. A. In Harris's 
pockets—a fountain pen, a pocket diary, and 
four notices of meetings connected with phil- 
anthropic institutions. 8B. In Fitzwyverne’s 
pockets—a card case, a cigarette case, and 
a post-card six months old signed ‘Joyce 
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Demayne.’ As _ Fitzwyverne has vanished 
utterly, and as it seems incredible that your 
son should have presented him with these 
peculiarly personal articles, it follows that 
your son must also have been Fitzwyverne 
exceedingly skilfully disguised. There is a 
little difficulty, I admit, in reconciling the 
apparently simultaneous appearance of Fitz- 
wyverne in my drawing-room and Harris in 
my sisters bedroom. This, however, seems to 
me a trivial difficulty compared with the im- 
possibility of accounting for the occurrences 
in any other way. 

In case it should be your son’s intention to 
exercise his somewhat peculiar talents at the 
expense of any of your other friends, it seemed 
to me that this brief account of his recent 
exploits might not be out of place.—Believe 
me, yours sincerely, MouNTAPPLETON. 


P.S.—My purloined fur coat was returned 
last night, but my sister’s dressing-gown has 
not yet been recovered. Unless your son finds 
it absolutely essential for his next masquerade, 
she would be greatly obliged if you would be 
good enough to send it back by the car that 
brings this letter. M.” . 
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As the Dowager raised her eyes after reading 
this damning indictment, she was startled to 
see that it had produced the most unexpected, 
and indeed extraordinary, effect upon her audi- 
ence. Instead of looking crushed or guilty, 
Wyverne was smiling in positive triumph, and 
instead of shrinking from him, Miss Demayne 
seemed actually radiant. 

“Well,” said he, “do you believe me now ?” 

“T do!” murmured Joyce. 

“Mother,” said Sir Wyverne as politely as 
ever, “you will find the dressing-gown in the 
top left-hand drawer in my room, and if you 
still propose to leave us, perhaps you had better 
see that it goes back in Mountappleton’s car 
before you go. I may mention that Miss 
Demayne has decided to stay with me. At 
least,” he added, turning to Joyce, “I sincerely 
hope you will.” 

The Dowager was surprised, and vaguely dis- 
turbed to see that Miss Demayne blushed. 

“Tf—if Sir Wyverne really wants me to stay 
very much,’ she answered in rather a low 
voice. 

“T do!” said Wyverne. 

“Then I go!” announced the Dowager, and 
without waiting for any reply, she went. 
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“Oh, what a pity!” exclaimed Joyce, with 
no hostility now. 

‘We shall make it all right in time,” said 
Wyverne; “we must—er—talk it over, though.” 

Both glanced instinctively at the third party, 
who, being a gentleman of considerable discern- 
ment, remarked that, if permitted, he should 
like to return to his interrupted study of The 
Sportsman. And over a blazing fire in the 
billiard -room, with a box of his host’s best 
cigars at his elbow, a glimpse of a deer-park 
from the window, and Security for his blessed 
companion at last, the battered ex-hussar mused 
very pleasantly. 

‘With dear old Archie bottled up inside him, 
Warrington-Browne’s all right!” he reflected. 
“He can’t help being a good chap even if he 
tries. I do believe Archie has left me his 
extraordinary luck as a parting gift!” 

In the library Sir Wyverne was also con- 
gratulating himself, for he was being made the 
happiest man at that moment in England. 


The very heartiest congratulations Wyverne 
received were those of his old friend Maurice 
Peckenham. After expatiating on the beauty 
and virtues of the equally fortunate lady, the 
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exclaiming— 

“Thank God, you have settled down at last, 
Wyverne! England expects every man to do 
his duty, you know; and really, old chap, it 
isn’t considered the duty of a fellow in your 
position to provide quite so much entertain- 
ment for the public.” 

“You have an extraordinary knack, Maurice, 
of putting public opinion in a pill-box,” replied 
the Baronet gravely. “I shall certainly try to 
be more decorous in future. And by the way, 
talking of duty, I hear you have been doing 
yours.” 7 

The Major looked a trifle uncomfortable. 

‘“T’ve been meaning to tell you all about that 
episode,” he began. 

“T know all about it already, and you did 
quite right!” said Wyverne. 

Major Peckenham looked infinitely relieved. 


In fact, he even ventured presently to sug- 


gest— 


‘Some day, perhaps, you won't mind telling ~ 


me the real facts about Harris and Fitz- 
wyverne; will you, Wyverne ?” 

“T tell you what Ill do,” said Wyverne, “I'll 
get some reliable fellow to investigate them and 
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write them all out—make a kind of true story 
of them, so that you can read the whole thing 
for yourself. How will that do?” 

“Right you are!” said the Major. ‘“ But get 
him to stick to the actual facts, and not draw 
any morals or try to reform anybody. I’ve had 
enough of the Samuel kind of thing !” 

“So have most people,” agreed Sir Wyverne. 
“ Hullo, I hear Joyce calling me! Good-bye for 
the present !” 

“Lucky dog!” murmured the Major with a 
little sigh. 
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